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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


The White League Democrats of the South 


and their allies the Obstructionists in Con- | 
| Obstructionists in Congress have resorted im 


gress are making serious inroads upon the | 
little popularity the Democratic party had | 


claimed to have obtained among the people | 
Then | 


since the Presidential election of 1872. 
their political resolutions, especially upon the 
thirteenth, 


ments, were so nearly alike those of the Re- | 
publican party in liberality af sentiment on | 
the rights of the emancipated slaves that it | 


required a close discrimination of the plat- 
forms of the two political parties to say 
which was claimed by the apparently con- 


fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 


| elections. 


, Louisiana, under the inspiration of the ban- 


ditti, and the disgraceful acts to which the- 


order to retard the legitimate proceedings 
and defeat the business of the session—the- 
direct work of the Democracy in both 
cases—have opened the eyes of the peo- 
ple to the real motives of the party and 
to the danger of admitting them to power.. 
The people have become alarmed at 
the result of their own work in populariz- 
ing the Democratic ticket at the last fall 
A reaction in the public senti- 
ment—if we may judge from the tone of the 


verted Democrats of that day. The people | public press—is nearly everywhere an- 
were no doubt deceived by these professions, | nounced throughout the country, and the 
and at the elections of last fall gave the party | ‘‘tidal wave”’ of last fallis rolling back upon 
a liberal support. It was believed then by | those who rode so triumphantly upon its crest 
superficial observers that the party was sin- | into temporary notice. Those who doubt the 
cere in its political platforms and professions, | truth of this statement need only peruse the 
and that the interests of the country would | as indicated in the 
be as safe in their hands as in the hands of | quotations from exchanges transferred to the: 
the party who had saved the country against | present issue of Tue Repusiic. The public 
a Democratic rebellion and made freedom | sentiment when correctly informed is always. 
from slavery and from traffic in human chat- | discriminating and correct in its conclusions ; 
tels universal. | and now that the cloven foot has been ex- 

But the Democratic successes in the elec- | posed so prominently to view, both in the 
tions of last fall have so emboldened the | South and in the National Congress, the peo- 
party that they have ventured to remove | ple have become aroused. The acts of Grant 
the cloak that concealed their real purposes, | and Sheridan—after an opportunity for ascer- 
and they now ridicule the republican | taining the facts was afforded—have been fully 
amendments to the Federal Constitution, defy | indorsed and approved; and the call now, 
the friends of civil rights in Congress, and | from the people, is for Congress to act 
abuse President Grant and General Sheridan | profaptly in the passage of sech measures as 
for preserving the lives of freedmen and the | will enable the President to do his whole 
peace of society in the South. But the | duty in the work he has so well begunin the 
Scenes that have recently transpired in| South. 
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CARL SCHURZ 


In 1866 Carl Schurz was sent by President | 


Johnson on a tour of inspection through the 


Southern States. On his return he made an 


elaborate report of the condition of the South, | 
accompanied with certain suggestions a$ to) ‘ 


the proper treatment of that section by the 
Federal authorities. The Senator 
lican party, and we have no doubt made an 
honest report of the state of affairs in the. 
South. But his 
Senate and elsewhere are so strangely op- 


posed to the sentiments then expressed that | 


we are led to the conclusion that his pres- 


ent statements are unreliable, or his former | 


ones were gross fabrications. Now he calls 
the Republican party to accdunt for its sys- 
tematic persecution of the Southern people, 
then he recommended the very means which 
he now claims leads to that persecution. 
Now he claims that the Southern people have 


been ready from the first to accept, in good | 


faith, the condition of things; then he ex- 


pressed the belief that their submission was | 


a forced one. His views in 1866 may be 


gathered from the language of his report: 


at that 
time was in full communion with the Repub- | 


recent utterances in the | 


AS A WITNESS. 


In 1866 Senator Schurz, according to the 
‘above, noticed ‘‘an entire absence of that 
‘national spirit which forms the basis of true 
loyalty and patriotism,’? and recommended 
continuing the control of the National Gov- 
ernment in the States lately in rebellion un- 
til free labor is fully developed and firmly 
established.”? Willthe Senator tell us when 
| this ‘‘national spirit, which forms the basis 
of true loyalty and patriotism,’’ took posses- 
sion of the Southern people, and at what 
time .free labor was ‘‘ fully developed and 
firmly established?’? We have seen no evi- 
/dence that the ‘‘national spirit’’ has re- 
turned. In fact we have abundant evidence 
that it has not, and that its possession by 
citizens of the States lately in rebellion sub- 
jects them to outrage and persecution. Will 
the Senator tell us when free labor was ‘‘fully 
‘developed and firmly established ?’’? Those 
‘who go South to labor return disgusted with 
the status accorded the laboring man. Those 
| who are forced to stay there are subjected, 
in many of the States now controlled by 
Democracy, to a system of labor but little 


removed from slavery itself. We believe the 


“The loyalty of the masses and most of) picture drawn by Carl Schurz in 1866 is a 


the leaders of the Southern people consists 
in submission to necessity. There is, except 
in individual instances, an entire absence of 
that national spirit which forms the basis of 
true loyalty and patriotism. 

‘*The emancipation of the slaves is sub- 
mitted to only in so far as chattel slavery in 
the old form could not be kept up. 


considered the slave of society, and all inde- | 
pendent State legislation will share the ten- | 
dency to make him such. The ordinances 


abolishing slavery, passed by the conventions | 
the pressure of circumstances, will | 


under 
not be looked upon as barring the establish- 
ment of a new form of servitude. 


‘Practical attempts on the part of the! 


Southern people to deprive the negro of his , 
rights as a freeman may result in bloody | 
collisions, and will certainly plunge South- | 


ern society into restless fluctuations and an- | 


archical confusion. Such evils oan be pre- 
vented only by continuing the control of the | 
National Government in the States lately in 
rebellion until free labor is fully developed | 
and firmly established.’’ 


. the South to-day. 


But al-| 
though the freedman is longer considered | 
the property of the individual master, he is | 


flattering view of the condition of affairs in 
We quote again from his 
report: 
| ‘*When speaking of popular demonstra- 
tions in the South in favor of submission to 
the government, I stated that the principal 
and almost the only argument used was, that 
they found themselves in a situation in 
which ‘they could do no better.’ It was 
| the same thing with regard to the abolition 
of slavery ; wherever abolition was publicly 
|advocated, whether in popular meetings or 
in State conventions, it was on the ground 
of necessity—not unfrequently with the sig- 
nificant addition that, as soon as they had 
| once more control of their own State affairs, 
they could settle the labor question to suit 
themselves, whatever they might have to sub- 
mit to for the present. Not only did I find 
| this to be the common talk among ‘the people 
but the same sentiment was openly avowed 
| by public men in speech and print.’’ 
| In the above extract Carl Schurz appears 
| to have taken a prophetic view of Southern 


The slaveholding element of the 


| | affairs. 
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South ‘‘could do no better’? than to submit 
in 1866. Now it has gained control of State 
affairs, and wherever it has been left undis- 
turbed it has settled not only the labor ques- 
tion but all other questions to suit itself, 
and this settlement has been enforced with- 
out respect to the late amendments to the 
Constitution. 

The same sentiment which Mr. Schurz 
found prevailing in the South in 1866 pre- 
vails there to-day. It is not only ‘‘openly 
avowed by public men in speech and print,’’ 
but has found a champion in Carl Schurz 
himself. We present another extract from 
this famous report: 

‘‘The feeling of aversion and resentment 
with regard to our soldiers may, perhaps, be 
called natural. The animosities inflamed by 
a four years’ war, and its distressing inci- 
dents, cannot be easily overcome. But they 
extend beyond the limits of the army, to the 
people of the North. I have read in South- 
ern papers bitter complaints about the un- 
friendly spirit exhibited by the Northern 
people—complaints not unfrequently flavored 
with an admixture of vituperation. But, as 
far as my experience goes, the ‘unfriendly 
spirit’ exhibited in the North is all mild- 
ness and affection compared with the popu- 
lar temper which in the South vents itself in 
a variety of ways and on all possible occa- 
sions. No observing Northern man can come 
into contact with the different classes com- 
posing Southern society without noticing it. 
He may be received in social circles with 
great politeness, even with apparent cor- 
diality ; but soon he will become aware that, 
although he may be esteemed as a man, he 
is detested as a ‘ Yankee,’ and, as the con- 
versation becomes a little more confidential 
and throws off ordinary restraint, he is not 
unfrequently told so; the word ‘ Yankee’ 
still signifies to them those traits of character 
which the Southern press has been so long 
in the habit of attributing to the Northern 
people ; and whenever they look around 
them upon the traces of the war, they see in 
them, not the consequences of their own 
folly, but the evidences of ‘ Yankee wicked- 
ness.’ ”’ 


Will Senator Schurz be kind enough to 
tell us when the ‘‘ aversion and resentment,”’ 
compared with which the unfriendly spirit 
“exhibited in the North was all mildness 
and affection,’’ ceased to find expression in 
Southern society? When was the word 


“Yankee,’’? and the popular definition at- 
tached to the term, expunged from the 


Southern vocabulary ? When did the fol- 
lowers of the Confederacy cease to rake up 
the ashes of sectional animosity for ‘‘the 
evidences of Yankee wickedness?’ Will 
the Senator make reply? He cannot, for he 
knows, as well as we know, that this aver- 
sion and resentment to Northern men exists 
to-day, as it did at the close of the war, and 
that ‘‘the unfriendly spirit exhibited in the 
North is all mildness and affection compared 
with the popular temper which in the South 
vents itself in a variety of ways and on all 
possible occasions.’’ 
Schurz the benefit of another extract from 
his report : 

“It struck me, soon after my arrival in 
the South, that the known Unionists—I 
mean those who, during the war, had been 
to a certain extent identified with the na- 
tional cause—were not in communion with 
the leading social and political circles ; and 
the further my observations extended the 
clearer it became to me that their existence 
in the South was of a rather precarious na- 
ture. Already in Charleston, 8. C., my at- 
tention was called to the current talk among 
the people, that when they had the control 
of things once more in their own hands, and 
were no longer restrained by the presence 
of ‘Yankee’ soldiers, men of Dr. Mackey’s 
stamp would not be permitted to live there.’’ 


It strikes us, as it did Mr. Schurz in 1866, 
that the known Unionists of the South are 
not yet ‘‘in communion with the leading 
social and political circles’’ of that section, 
and the fact that known Unionists are living 
to-day in the States lately in rebellion and 
are permitted in a measure to exercise the 
rights of citizenship is attributable not to 
the magnanimity of the social and political 
circles, but to the overshadowing power and 
protection of the General Government. Yet 
Mr. Schurz, with a full knowledge of this 
fact, has the effrontery to stand on the floor 
of the United States Senate and denounce the 
Republican party for encouraging the pro- 
tection of the Unionists of the South, who 
from the close of the war to the present time 
have been left to the tender mercies of the 
social and political circles, which not only 
refuse them communion, but openly and 
defiantly continue to persecute them. It 
may be possible for Mr. Schurz, on aeceunt 
of his prejudices toward the party that re- 
fused to submit to his dictations, to blind 


Again we give Mr. 
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himself to the true condition of Southern 
affairs, but fair-minded men who have re- 
viewed the situation must admit that, so far 
as the social and political status of the Union 
men of the South is concerned, there has 
been no improvement over the picture drawn 
by Mr. Schurz in 1866. 

In his speech in the Senate on Louisiana 
affairs Mr. Schurz said that the reports of 
outrages in the South ‘‘ begin to fall stale 
upon the ear of the people.’’? In reference 
to these reports he added, ‘‘ The people have 
begun shrewdly to suspect that when some 
men pretend they must remain in power to 
protect the lives of the negroes, the cry 
about murdered negroes must be raised sim- 
ply to keep them in power.’’ Was this the 
reason why Mr. Schurz made his report to 
President Johnson in 1866? If it was, he 
did a great wrong to the Southern people 
when he gave the following account of the 
general treatment of the negro: 

‘A belief, conviction, or prejudice, or 
whatever you may call it, so widely spread 
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and apparently so deeply rooted as this, that 
the negro will not work without physical 
compulsion, is certainly calculated to have a 
very serious influence upon the conduct of 
the people entertaining it. It naturally 
produced a desire to preserve slavery in 
its original form as much and as long as 
possible—and you may, perhaps, remember 
the admission made by one of the provi- 
sional governors, over two months after the 
close of the war, that the people of his 
State still indulged in a lingering hope 
slavery might yet be preserved—or to in- 
troduce into the new system that element 
of physical compulsion which would make 
the negro work. Efforts were, indeed, made 
to hold the negro in his old state of subjec- 
tion, especially in such localities where our 
military forces had not yet penetrated, or 
where the country was not garrisoned in 
detail. Here and there planters succeeded 
for a limited period to keep their former 
slaves in ignorance, or at least doubt, about 
their new rights; but the main agency em- 
ployed for that purpose was force and intimi- 
dation. In many instances negroes who 
walked away from the plantations, or were 
found upon the roads, were shot or other- 
wise severely punished, which was calcu- 
lated to produce the impression among those 
remaining with their masters that an attempt 
to escape from slavery would result in cer- 
tain destruction. 
x * * * * * 








‘* Brigadier General Fessenden reports: ‘A 
spirit of bitterness and persecition manifests 
itself toward the negroes. They are shot 
and abused, outside the immediate protec- 
tion of our forces, by men who announce their 
determination to take the law into ther own hands, 
wn defiance of our authority. To protect the 
negro and punish these still rebellious indi- 
viduals it will be necessary to have their 
country pretty thickly settled with soldiers.’ 

* a + * * 


‘*The habit is so inveterate with a great 
many persons as to render on the least pro- 
vocation the impulse to whip a negro almost 
irresistible. It will continue to be so until 
the Southern people will have learned, so as 
never to forget it, that a black man has rights 
which a white man is bound to respect. 

‘So far the spirit of persecution has shown 
itself so strong as to make the protection of 
the freedman by the military arm of the 
Government in many localities necessary— 
in almost all, desirable.’’ 

Will the Senator rise and explain his pres- 
ent views on this delicate question of negro 
treatment? Will he inform us when ‘this 
irresistible impulse to whip a negro on the 
least provocation’’ ceased to find lodgment 
in the hearts of the ex-slaveholders of the 
South? Will he tell us if they have yet 
learned, ‘‘so as never to forget it, that a 
black man has rights which a white man is 
bound to respect,’’? or will he be honest 
enough to acknowledge, as he must to be 
consistent with his present position, that his 
whole report was a tissue of falsehoods and 
exaggerations, made for no other purpose 
than to keep himself in power. We believe 
that a careful investigation into Southern 
affairs will prove that the negroes, as a class, 
were more kindly treated in 1866 than they 
are to-day. If their treatment in 1866 was 
truthfully described by Carl Schurz in the 
extracts quoted above, we leave it for him to 
determine what must be their treatment 
under the reign of hatred and political per- 
secution which found practical expression in 
the massacres at Colfax and Vicksburg. 

We reluctantly lay aside this report, so 
full of instruction to Mr. Schurz, and those 
who have blindly followed his lead. As he 


grows eloquent over the ‘‘ outrage on consti- 
tutional liberty,’’ committed by the presence 
of a few Federal soldiers in New Orleans, let 
him glance at the statement he made in his re- 
port on the prospects of education in the South. 
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' 
. . | . 
‘*T was forced to the conclusion that, aside | It hardly seems possible that the man who 
J 2 : ye) ,~AVve } “J | . . . . 
from a small number of honorable ¢ xceptions, | but a few years ago thought it impossible for 
the popular prejudice is almost as bitterly set | dine dibetali Gn: tie ented ce cutsiel 
against the negro’s having the advantage of | fs sasborcnepeg oe r wi ae 
education as it was when the negro was a | 0M in safety except under the protection of 
slave. There may be an improvement in | our military forces could now be found ex- 
that respect, but it would prove only how | pressing the belief that all the rights and 
universal the prejudice was in former days. | ~ siiiasin enteii’ hites of e 
Hundreds of times I heard the old assertion | P™YUCses eMJoy ny none ob ee Sean 
repeated, that ‘learning will spoil the nigger | could be as fully enjoyed by the blacks with- 
: : | : : ’ 
for work,’ and that ‘negro education will | out any interference on the part of the Gen- 
> Toi P »_S ? . > <f | y . . 
be the ruin of the South.’ Another most /eral Government. Yet such is the attitude 
singular notion still holds a potent sway over | K iii tiie Be tae hee tins 
the minds of the masses—it is, that the ele- | “7: PCH UTZ. e has become fully con- 
vation of the blacks will be the degradation | Vinced that the Southern people have been 
of the whites. They do not understand yet | anxious since the close of the war to live in 
that the continual contact with an ignorant | peaceful relations with the North, and that 
and degraded population must necessarily | 
lower the mental and moral tone of the other | ‘ : é 
classes of society. This they might have | Were raised by the adherents of the Republi- 
learned from actual experience, as we in the | can party simply to keep the party in place 
North have been taught, also by actual expe- | and power. 
rience, that the education of the lower orders 
is the only reliable basis of the civilization as | 
well as of the prosperity of a people. the truth of these convictions, but the 
corny * q 2 7 Z 2 } ie 2 Ay i . 
; The conseque nce of the prejudice prevail- | bloody record of the past eight years can not 
ing in the Southern States is that colored | 
schools can be established and carried on ; ‘ ‘ 
with safety only under the protection of our tty, and this record will remain through 
military forces, and that where the latter are | coming ages as a stigma on the party that 
withdrawn the former have to go with them. made it possible, and a blot on the character 
There may be a few localities forming excep- 
tions, but their number is certainly very | : 
small.’? | fend it. 


|all the reports of persecutions and outrages 


We should be glad to acknowledge 


be blotted out from the history of the coun- 


|of the men who stood up to palliate or de- 
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EXCITEMENT IN CONGRESS. | assumed lately by reason of these events, as 
During the last two weeks Congress has | well as the continued depression of the busi- 
been in a furore of excitement. Little practi- ; ness and finances of the country, have all 
cal work has been accomplished. A current | combined to stir the partisan feeling in Con- 
of political party feeling has drifted the whole | gress to its lowest depths, and to consume 
body away from the more important regular | the time now so precious for the necessary 
business. The turbulence in the Southern | practical legislation of the country. 
States—especially in Louisiana; the hue and | THE SENATE, 
In this body for the last two weeks the 
resolution of Senator Schurz respecting 


cry raised over the whole country on ac- 
count of it; the inflammatory and unjust rep- | 

resentations of the sensation press adding | Louisiana affairs has mainly occupied atten- 
daily fuel to the flames; the contests in some | tion—the morning hour only being given to 
of the Legislatures of the States over sena- | the routine of business. The great debate 
torial elections, resulting in the defeat of | has been running on to its culmination in 
some of the more prominent Republican | the several speeches of Senators Logan, Gor- 


Senators and the suspense hanging over the | don, Thurman, Pease, Sherman, Howe, Fre- 
case of others ; the return of Andrew John- | linghuysen, and others. The acme of the 


son to the Senate of the United States ; the | debate, however, was reached in the five 
insolent front of the Democrats in Congress | hours occupied by Senator Conkling on 
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Thursday and Friday last. It is thought by 
many that no such speech has been delivered 
in the Senate chamber since Webster’s reply 
to Hayne. The audience was superb. The 
galleries were crowded almost to suffocation; 
on the floor might be seen the judges of the 
Supreme Court, the members of the Cabinet, 
the members of the House, and many of the 
most eminent civilians. Every Senator was 
in his seat, with a look of interest the most 
absorbing. The speech was a grand and, we 
think, a final response to the allegations of 
the Opposition, for which the country must 
accord the distinguished Senator the most 
hearty thanks. One would suppose that little 
more remains to be said after this most ex- 
haustive and conclusive argument, and it is 
to be hoped that now the Senate will be able 
to return to the pressing business before 
them. 


THE HOUSE. 


The business of the House has been greatly 
delayed. The special report of the sub-com- 
mittee sent to New Orleans about the first of 
the year being submitted, dissatisfaction was 
expressed in many quarters on account of its 
partial and one-sided character, and another 
delegation has been sent to that city for a 
more thorough investigation into the state of 
affairs. Meanwhile the other committees of 
investigation are making very slow progress. 
The Pacific Mail subsidy still occupies atten- 
tion. The state of things in Arkansas and 
Mississippi has not been presented to the 
House, and the questions involved have 
scarcely been discussed, while many promi- 
nent citizens of those States are waiting upon 
the action of Congress for a solution of the 
difficulties and complications now before 
them. Nine of the regular appropriation 
bills yet remain to be passed, and an im- 
mense quantity of work still accumulates on 
the hands of the committees. The affairs of 
the District have, as yet, received but little 
attention, no permanent form of government 
The prospect is, however, 


being provided. 
that some relief will be given to the bond- 
holders of the District by an appropriation 
for the payment of interest on the same. 
But the political situation seems to engross 
ali minds, and dilatory propositions and tac- 











tics on the part of the minority in the House 
appear to be the order of the day. 


THE DEAD-LOCK. 

During the last week an attempt was made 
to take up the civil rights bill ; and though 
there are 200 Republicans and only 92 of the 
Opposition, a resistance was made on the part 
of the minority which, after a contest of 
forty-six consecutive hours, forced the House 
to an adjournment; and the last day of the 
week was consumed, at the instance of that 
same minority, in reading the minutes of this 
marvelous feat of fillibustering, one of the 
most remarkable in the annals of Congress. 
On Monday, the Ist of February, the con- 


test was renewed in another form. Mr. 
Cessna, of Pennsylvania, offered the follow- 
ing resolutions : 


Resolved, That the following be adopted as 
additional standing rules of the House: 

167. Whenever a question is pending 
before the House the Speaker shall not enter- 
tainany motion of a dilatory character, ex- 
cept one motion to adjourn and one motion 
to fix the time when the House shall adjourn, 
which latter motion shall not be made more 
than once pending consideration of the same, 
but at no time, except during the last six 
days of the session, shall the previous ques- 
tion on the engrossment and third reading of 
any bill or joint resolution be ordered during 
the first day of its consideration, unless upon 
the vote taken to second the demand two- 
thirds shall have been found to have voted in 
favor thereof: Provded, That this rule shall 
not apply to House resolutions offered in the 
morning hour on Monday: <And provided fur- 
ther, That this rule shall not apply to any 
proposition to appropriate the money, credit, 
or property of the United States, except bills 
from the Committees of Appropriation for the 
support of the United States Government or 
some branch or office thereof. 

168. It shall be in order for the Judiciary 
Committee to report bills and joint resolu- 
tions of a public character at any time dur- 
ing Tuesdays and Thursdays: Provided, how- 
ever, That this privilege shall not be so ex- 
ercised as to interfere with the morning hour, 
nor with the consideration of regular appro- 
priation bills, nor with bills reported by the 
Committee of Ways and Means affecting the 
revenues, nor with special orders previously 
assigned. 

169. It shall be in order for the House by 
a majority vote to dispense with further 
reading and correction of the Journal at any 
time after thirty minutes shall have been 
spent in such reading and correction. 
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Whereupon Mr. Randall, of Pa., the leader | be taken. Congress must understand, and 


of the fillibustering faction, raised a point of | the lobby must understand, that the people 
order designed to defeat its reference. The | of this country will not tolerate this kind of 
whole hour was spent in the struggle, but| legislation. The public mind has become 
the friends of the resolution succeeded in| disgusted with the process. The lobby acts 
referring it to the appropriate committee. | upon Congress through the subsidized press 
This will enable the majority to transact the | and many go-betweens, agents, lawyers, and 
most important business before the expira-| clients. The measure is carried and a fine 
tion of Congress. slice is taken out of the Treasury. The rob- 
bers then presently begin to quarrel over a 
division of the spoils; some actor in the farce 
imagines he has not the lion’s share and he 


THE WASHINGTON NAVY-YARD. 

A singular proposition has been made to 
abolish the Washington navy-yard. It is 
difficult to perceive the expediency or econ- | immediately employs the newspapers to raise 

iss , = ar 
omy of such ameasure. Hundreds of thou- | the howl of corruption and fraud. This 
| stirs up Congress to investigation and com- 
establishment and it is furnished with every- | Mittees are appointed; witnesses are brought 
thing adequate to the demands of the Gov-| 0” and testify just far enough to deepen the 
ernment and the country in this direction. | suspicion, and there pausing they defy Con- 
It is most elegibly located, and has been of | $T¢SS to go one step further. Congress is ut- 
the utmost importance intimes of emergency | tetly impotent to compel them to make a 
in the past, and would be so in the future. | clean breast of it. Then follows a little farce 








sands of dollars have been expended on its 





There can be no motive for its discontinuance, | of What is called imprisonment, and Congress 
but that which is sordid and unpatriotic in| and their recusant witnesses ieee their way 
the extreme. Itis a measure surely which | rejoicing! Meanwhile additional thousands 
ought not to receive the approbation of of the public funds are wasted in gaining 
those new certificates of credit and of char- 
acter, and the people are hoodwinked and 
cheated all around the circle. 

Better far would it be if the money so use- 
lessly and needlessly expended could be 
devoted to the Bureau of Education or Agri- 
culture or some one of the great and sub- 
stantial interests of the nation. These are 
subjects with which future Congresses will 
have to reckon, if they shall desire to retain 
the popular confidence and respect. 


Congress. 
THE LOCAL RAILROADS. 

The aid of Congress in establishing the 
proposed additional lines of railroad leading 
from the Federal Capital so as to perfect the 
routes of travel from the seat of Government 
to all parts of our widely extended country 
finds great support in the popular favor, and 
for this purpose wise and carefully guarded 
legislation appears to be imperatively de- 
manded. 

THE LOBBY. THE CONGRESSIONAL CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE IN- 

The city and Capitol are now thronged SEBO? THE CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS- : 
with parties of all descriptions who are press- The Centennial Committee of the House 
ing upon Congress their wily schemes. The! visited Philadelphia on Saturday, the 23d 
sewing machine companies are urging their| January, for the purpose of inspecting the 
claims for an extension of patents. All pre-| progress of the Centennial work. The com- 
texts are employed to obtain subsidies and| mittee is composed of the following gentle- 
donations out of the public Treasury. The| men: Messrs. Wm. D. Kelley, of Pa.; Joseph 
experience of the past must furnish to our; R. Hawley, of Conn.; John G. Smith, of 
legislators a warning against these appeals. | Ohio; Greenbury Fort, of Ill.; Charles Clay- 
The public money has already been suffi-| ton, of Cal.; Erastus Wells, of Mo.; Pierce 
ciently squandered upon private enterprises, | M. B. Young, of Ga.; John T. Harris, of Va.; 
and the public suspicion has fallen heavily} Elisha D. Standiford, of Ky.; and John A. 
at the doors of Congress that all is not right.| Kasson, of Iowa. It was accompanied by 
It is high time that a new departure should | Messrs. Charles O'Neill, Leonard Myers, and 
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Samuel Randall, Representatives from Phila- | the chase. This and more was contemplated 
delphia. At the headquarters of the Cen-} by the Government departments, and he be- 
tennial Commission, on Walnut street, ex- | lieved that Congress should appropriate the 
Gov: Bigler, of the financial board, presented | means to erect a building in which a suitable 
a statement of the progress of the work and | exhibition might be made. If it was not 
called attention to what the General Govern- | done these departments would have to reduce 





ment should assume in this undertaking. | the amount of space now asked for. 
General Hawley also made some sugges- The committee visited the Centennial 


tions, and said’ that the Government would | grounds and_ buildings, accompanied by 
require more room for the exhibition of arti- Director General Goshorn and several officers 
cles from its several departments than could | of the commission. 

be spared, and it would be advisable to direct | CRT An aeUiReCiny: 

the attention of Congress to the importance 

of erecting a separate building for that dis- | 
play. From the Patent Office models of) 
machinery would be selected marking the 

various stages. From the Treasury coins 

and various issues of currency. From the | 
War and Navy Departments guns and pro- 

jectiles. The Land Office has sufficient ma- 

terial to make an exhibition of itself. The | 
character of our lands, capacity of soil, and 

nature of climate would be of vast interest | 
to people interested in immigration as well | 
as advantageous to manufactures. The The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
Indian Department might have several lodges | tions have agreed to report adversely on the 
of Indians with their weapons of war and of | Canadian reciprocity treaty. 


The friends of the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada, which since its publication, last 
spring, has been lying on the table of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, have 
recently made a strenuous effort to get it again 
before the Senate and the public, with but 
little show of success. The committee, it is 
understood, have declined to take any action 
on it, and it can safely be said it will not 
leave the committee table this session. 


ADVERSE REPORT ON RECIPROCITY. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE LOUISIANA MESSAGE, 


From a thousand or more editorials in our | HERALD (DEM.) BOSTON. 

exchange papers indorsing the action of the} The President’s message on the Louisiana 
President, we copy the following, not as a| question will be read with interest. It is 
selection from the whole lot, but from the | eyanens wget takes _ a about the long- 
4 | continued struggle in Louisiana from some- 

top of the pile, stopping when the limited | pody outside of the Congressional committee 
space in the pages of the magazine was filled. | who have visited New Orleans to investigate, 
We have quoted only a paragraph from each, | for he does not agree with: the committee of 
but there is enough to indicate pretty cor- | the Senate or the sae argued of the House, 
+ | Naturally he gets his, information from 


rectly the drift of public sentiment : | Brother-in-law Casey, Marshal Packard, and 
POST (DEM.) BOSTON. | Attorney General Williams’ outrage agents 


The response of President Grant to the} in that State. Yet he believes that there 
Senate resolution of inquiry concerning | was no fair election two years ago, while he 
Louisiana affairs is without exception the | thinks that Kellogg had a better right to the 
weakest and yet the most alarming document | governorship than McEnery. He defends 
ever issued from the Executive Office. Al- | the operations of the troops, and says if they 
though doubtless modified by the exigencies | have erred at all it has been on the side of 
of a threatened Cabinet revolt, its virulent | peace, order, and the protection of life. 
partisanship, its weak and evasive disclaim- | Finally, he urges Congress to act in regard 
ers of personal responsibility, and its astound- | to Louisiana, and clearly defines his duties, 
ing assumption regarding the scope of mili- | and he promises to carry out its acts without 
tary power, give it a place by itself among fear or favor. The message does not read 
State papers. | like the work of a great statesman; neither 
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does it read like words of one who wants to 
makes himself a dictator. 
PRESS (DEM.) TROY, N. Y. 

The President has been heard from. The 
message, which we have been informed by 
Administration organs would satisfy every 
one, was sent to the Senate yesterday. We 
assert that not two hundred lines of the mes- 
sage have any bearing upon the facts in- 
quired after by the Senate. Throughout the 
message, in place of the evidence called for, 
you will find assertions introduced by phrases 
like these: ‘‘ Creditably informed,’’ ‘‘ quite 
certain,’’ ‘‘seems to be well established,’’ 
“there is no doubt,’’ &c., and if we were to 
epitomize the message we should put it in 
this way: ‘‘Sheridan is all right, I am all 
right, ‘all of us’ are all right, but since we 
see that our little game will not work, we 
won’t do so any more.’’ For mercy’s sake 
read this message and learn how utterly in- 
defensible the act of Sheridan, and Grant, 
and Belknap, ‘‘and all of us’’ was. If brother- 
in-law Casey should die, and no more money 
could be made down in New Orleans, it is 
probable that the President would not be so 
solicitous for the salvation of Kellogg and the 
rest of the ring. 


SENTINEL (DEM.) BURLINGTON, VT. 


On Wednesday President Grant transmitted 
to the Senate his special message concerning 
affairs in Louisiana. It reads like a Radical 
hewspaper editorial, or a letter from a lying 
correspondent of an Administration organ. 
The President feels at heart that wrong has 
been done, but with his customary persist- 


ence in a chosen line of action, whether right | 


or wrong, he undertakes its defense. 
TRIBUNE, (INDEP.,) NEW YORK. 


The message throughout is a partisan, oné& 
sided document—a very weak defense of a 
wrong and illegal transaction. It might be 
summarized as a recital of the partisan and 
false statements of the Kellogg usurpation; 
a charge, without foundation, against the 
white people of the State ; a disavowal of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the President, and 
atransfer and division of the same between 
Congress, the officers and troops, and Kellogg, 
and a mild explanation of Sheridan’s infa- 
mous dispatch, with the comment that his 
suggestion would be excellent if it were not 
illegal, in time of peace, to declare a whole 
community banditti and try them by mili- 
tary commission. In the whole document he 
has not admitted a single statement that did 
not come directly, and without proof, to the 
upholders of the Kellogg usurpation. He 
does intimate that Sheridan is no lawyer, and is 
not fit for the place he holds. | Why does he 
not recall him ? 


| 


[The falsehood contained in the italicised 
sentence is simply infamous. ] 

REPUBLICAN, (INDEP.,) SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

This message puts a new face upon the sit- 
uation in certain not unimportant respects ; 
in other respects it leaves it practically un- 
changed. Again the President’s instinct of 
self-preservation gets the better of his pro- 
verbial obstinacy. Finding himself in a par- 
ticularly ugly scrape, he shows himself a wise 
man and President in his generation by back- 
ing out of it with all possible dispatch ; for 
the message is nothing more or less than that 
—a square back-down. We have had no 
more striking illustration for many a day of 
the really tremendous power of public opin- 
ion in a country of newspapers and tele- 
graphs. 

TIMES, NEW YORK. 

We know very well that there are many 
persons—it is impossible to estimate how 
many—who thoroughly approve of the Pres- 
ident’s policy, and of General Sheridan’s 
dispatches and recommendations. As we have 
already said, by far the larger proportion of the 
letters which we have recewed on the subject are mn 
support of General Sheridan’s ‘‘policy,’? and in 
opposition to our own views. This is the case ev- 
ery day, and we must accept it as one of the 
straws which show which way the tide is run- 
ning. 

[Whip-lashes, rather than ‘‘ straws,’’ we 
are inclined to think. ] 

[WHIG, TROY, N. Y.] 

General Grant has spoken boldly and 
frankly in answer to the call of the Senate 
for information upon the condition of Lou- 
isiana. 

He tells Congress why he recognized the 
right of Kellogg to be Governor, and his facts 





| 





and arguments are unanswerable. He could 
not act otherwise and be true to his oath to 
support the Constitution and laws. He thinks 
that General De Trobriand is excusable for 
his intervention, and gives very good reasons 
for his opinions. 

The President turns the whole business 
over to Congress, and promises to execute 
whatever laws they may pass. 


TIMES, TROY, N. Y. 


No one not blinded by partisan zeal and 
an almost fiendish hatred of the President 
can fail to read this document without being 
impressed with the patriotism, the honesty, 
and the forbearance of this man, who is styled 
by his enemies a usurper, a tyrant, and a 
Cesar, or without being shocked at the hor- 
rible atrocities committed upon unoffending 
white and black Republicans by the white 
leaguers, as detailed in the message with the 
hand of a master by the President. 
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HERALD, RUTLAND, VT. 
We shall be surprised if the President’s 
message does not work quite a change in 
public opinion. * * * sed 


We call upon Congress to devise some | 


means to put an end to this deplorable state 
ofthings. The take-it-easy do-nothing policy 
is evidently a failure in this as well as some 
other cases. The responsibility lies with 


them, and we hope they will prove worthy , 
Till then we cannot but commend the ; 


of it. 
ringing words of the President: ‘‘ To the ex- 
tent that Congress has conferred power on me 
to prevent it, neither Kuklux Klans, White 
Leagues, nor any other association using arms 
and violence to execute their unlawful pur- 
poses, can be permitted in that way to govern 
any part of the country; nor can I see with 
indifference Union men or Republicans ostra- 
cised, persecuted, and murdered on account 
of their opinions, as they now are, in some 
localities.’’ 
DISPATCH, ONEIDA, N. Y. 

Throughout the unfortunate and altogether 
unhappy surroundings of Louisiana affairs, 
that President Grant has honestly sought the 
wisest and best fulfillment of the grave re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon him we most 
sincerely believe, neither though he may 
have failed in judgment or erred in methods, 
have we the less abiding faith in his integ- 
rity of purpose. Indicative of this desire 
upon his part is the tone of the message 
throughout, and in this respect most widely 
at variance with the hypocricy and falsity 


but thinly disguised on the part of the greater | 


proportion of his Democratic assailants. 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

The country gives the Louisiana message 
of the President a close perusal and a hearty 
welcome. Itisacalm and considerate review 
of all the facts, and a knowledge of the truth 
is essential to any intelligent judgment upon 
the transactions in New Orleans. The Pres- 
ident reviews the deplorable condition of af- 
fairs that has existed in Louisiana since the 
reconstruction of the State. 

The President, having thus answered the 
resolution calling for information, places this 
whole matter where it properly belongs—be- 
fore Congress—and that body cannot do bet- 
ter than give its prompt attention to the 
subject, and not leave Louisiana and the 
country exposed to the danger of a renewed 
civil war, excitement, and bad blood. 

JOURNAL, NYACK, N. Y. 

The clamor and exultation of the Demo- 
crats over the situation in Louisiana has con- 
siderably toned down. during the last few 
days. They are now compelled to acknowl- 


edge that so far from Grant, the tyrant, 
having ordered, and Sheridan, the bloody, 


having executed the invasion, neither of 
them had anything to do with it: that, on 
the contrary, the whole thing was initiated 
| by the Democratic leaders who called in 
General DeTrobriand to exclude certain in- 
truders, and the Governor afterward called 
on him to exclude certain other intruders. 
‘With both requests he complied. General 
Grant knew nothing about it, and General 
Sheridan did not take command until the 
night following, when it was all over. 

The Democratic leaders throughout the 
‘country thought they saw a chance for mak- 

ing what they greatly needed—political capi- 
tal—and immediately exploded furiously 
‘through their newspapers and got up indig- 
/nation meetings everywhere. The one in 
|New York was mainly engineered by Demo- 
,crats proper who did nothing to suppress the 
'rebellion, ancient copperheads, a few disap- 
‘pointed Republicans, and divers nobodies. 
Among the speakers was one who so far 
ermpaiocs with the rebellion at the outset 
;as to threaten that the guillotine might be 
| set at work in this State; another whose 
| course was such as to secure him quarters in 
| Fort Lafayette; and another still who volun- 
| teered to gird his sword on his thigh in the 
| cause of South Carolina. 

GAZETTE, CINCINNATI. 

But the stubborn, bloody fact remains that 
murderers are common in Louisiana, and 
jpunishment for murder uncommon. No 
‘murderer or assassin has thus far been 

brought to justice, although the blood of 
| 3,000 victims calls aloud from the ground. 
Is this the kind of peace that the law-abid- 
ing people of this country want in Louisiana? 
| Do those who protest against that military 
|interference which has not shed a drop of 
| blood but has prevented wholesale butcher- 
| ies, approve of the anarchy that prevails, the 
|murders that have been committed, and the 
terrorism that reigns in Louisiana? If not, 
why is it that in all the fiery preambles and 
resolutions that have been adopted no word 
of reproof is uttered against the monstrous 
crimes that have been committed? Itis against 
these that the people should protest, for 
it is these that imposed upon the President of 
the United States the disagreeable duty of 
interfering. Let us have peace, but let us 
see that it is founded upon justice and law 
and equal rights. 


OBSERVER, PISCATAQUIS, ME. 





The Louisiana troubles have assumed 
grave proportions. The most significant 
facts in the case are: that, on the one hand, 
not less than 3,500 negroes and Republican 
whites—among the latter not a few thrifty 
business men from the North—have been 
murdered in the State since 1866, while not 
one of the murderers has been brought to 
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Justice, and there is no desire on the part of 
the Southern Democratic press or the Demo- 
crats of the South that the murderers should 
be punished; and on the other hand the 
State is at last put under Federal control 
through the active presence of United States 
troops. 

We publish in full the President’s mes- 
sage sent in response to the Senate’s resolu- 
tion of inquiry. All parties waited with 
keen anxiety to hear what the President 
would say on this the most important ques- 
tion now before the country, and he has| 
spoken in a manner which will do not a lit- 
tle to restore confidence touching both his 
statesmanship and his efficiency. The mes- 
sage should be carefully read by every one 
desiring a clear idea of the political condi- 
tion of Louisiana. 

REPUBLICAN, ST. CLAIR, MICH. 





In treating the so-called Louisiana ques- | 
tion, after the smoke of battle has cleared | 
away, it must be remembered that the only | 
charge that is made by politicians desirous | 
of making political capital out of it, is that 
five persons, claimants having no certificates | 
of election, were ejected by the military at | 
the reqnest of the majority of the members | 
of the Legislature having certificates and the | 
Governor of the State, and under the orders 
of the Governor. These five men were pre- 
vented from participating in the organiza- 
tion of the House. Their rights to seats in 
the House could be examined and settled ! 
afterward. This is the rule, usage, and the | 
law in all the States of the Union as well as | 
Louisiana, and the only one that can possibly 
avoid anarchy and revolution. No lives were 
lost, no property destroyed, and no member 
having a certificate of election molested or 
interfered with at all. What would other- 
wise have been the result can only be con- | 
jectured. Judging from the Democratic 
papers just prior to that time, accounts of | 
scenes of revolution and bloodshed were ex- | 
pected to be flashed along the electric wires | 
hourly upon the assembling of the Legisla- 
ture. The Administration, charged with 
maintaining order and upholding the laws of | 
the country, the most sacred of which are | 
the right to life and liberty of opinion on 
political matters, was compelled to take such 
Steps as would most reasonably accomplish 
that end. After the occurrence it is easy to 
criticise and find fault with the manner in 
which the military authorities acted upon 
the spur of the moment. It is the old story 
8o often exemplified during the late war, of 
hegative characters whining at everything 
that was done, but proposing to do nothing 
themselves. 


REGISTER, NAPA, CAL. 
Such is a brief review of the document. 





It appears to cover the ground completely, 
and be an honest, manly endeavor to grapple 
with the situation, and do what is best under 
the circumstances. The President’s position 
is one of delicate responsibility. He must 
shirk no duty, yet is liable to be blamed 
whichever way he turns. He has to do what 
appears to him best in sudden emergencies, 
and we think all good, law-abiding citizens 
will indorse his action in this matter as a 
good, square endeavor to restore order to a 
distracted state, and protect the fives of citi- 
zens within it. He could do no less and do 
his duty. : 
REPUBLICAN, NEILLSVILLE, WIS. 

The message is a plain detail of the various 
causes which have given rise to the serious 
disturbances in Louisiana. The responsibil- 
ity for the numerous murders and outrages 
committed is clearly fastened upon the 
infamous White League of the South, which 
is nothing but an organization of the old 
rebel element. The fearless and patriotic 
course of Grant and Sheridan is the only sal- 
vation of the country, but it is to be expected 
that the rebels will enter their solemn pro- 
test against military interference. So they 
did at Vicksburg and on the Potomac. They 
have a horror of such proceedings, and have 
the profoundest sympathy of their Democratic 
allies in the North, as usual. 

MESSENGER, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 

The last wave which shadowed over the 
country, and so stirred the indignation of 
Democrats and took weak Republicans off 
their feet, is fast receding, leaving a blush of 
shame for the Republicans who were so easily 
carried away, and has washed the Democrats 
of their hypocritical covering, exposing their 
corrupt sentiments and their treacherous in- 
clinations. All who have any honor left are 
heartily ashamed of their hasty denunciation 
of the National Administration concerning 
the Louisiana trouble. None but those who 
harbor a spirit of merciless revenge, and are 
ready to support the assassin, defend Kuklux 
Klans, sustain White Leagues, delight in the 
killing of negroes, and disrespect the rights 
of Republican citizens—none but such de- 
nounce the National Administration and the 
faithful soldiers who brought order out of 
confusion, and prevented further bloodshed 
and riot in Louisiana. 

Those whoall through the war sympathized 
with rebels, and were known as ‘‘Copper- 
heads’’ here at the North, are now the most 
loud-mouthed about the heinous crime against 
liberty committed by the soldiers at New Or- 
leans when they put down the lawless usurp- 
ers. The fact that all Democrats are not such 


base creatures as to harbor the spirit of an 
assassin, or unjustly oppress the weak, is a 
great relief to this dark picture. 


In another 
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part of this paper is published a letter from 
an eminent Democratic lawyer, who towers 
immeasurably above the insignificant dema- 
gogues who are howling at his heels. Con- 
trast his plain, honest statement of the affair 
with the misrepresentation and foul denuh- 
ciations of the extreme Democrat over the 
way. We refer to the letter of Hon. KE. W. 
Stoughton, of New York. Read it! 
HERALD, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

The President’s message on Louisiana af- 
fairs has worked a complete change in pub- 
lic sentiment. Men see that the precise con- 
dition of things is upon us which speedily 
culminated in open rebellion fourteen years 
ago. The North will again rally to the sup- 
port of the President, as it did then. In 
1861 Democratic Legislatures, newspapers, 
and politicians uttered the same howl about 
‘sovereignty of States,’’ ‘‘ Federal interfer- 
ence,’’ and ‘military invasions and usurpa- 
tions’? which we hear now. The men who 
go about the streets of St. Joseph saying 
‘‘ Sheridan ought to be shot,’’ he is an ‘‘Irish 
blatherskite,’? ‘‘Grant wants to make nig- 
gers of the Southrons,’’ are the identical men 
who talked of President Lincoln and _ his 
army officers in much worse taste and with 
equal bitterness in 1861. The temporary 
successes of the Democrats in the North have 
emboldened these men to crawl out of the 
brush, and they are sunning themselves on 
the streets of this city with the broken egg- 
shells of secession still clinging to their coat- 
tails. 

They are again mistaken. The North will 
unite on this question, as it did before, and 
will sweep these howling rebels into the Gulf. 
It will be a clean sweep this time; and, if 
another rebellion is provoked, we will guar- 
antee that none of its leavings can ever after- 
ward be elevated to office in this county on 
the score of services rendered this second re- 
bellion. 

We were four years in putting down the 
first insurrection because Buchanan did not 
promptly protect citizens, forts, and property 
in the South. We are glad that President 
Grant does not intend to be caught in that 
way. And we again repeat what we have 
already said: it is the duty of every patriot 
to stand by Grant and Sheridan now. The 
action of citizens on this subject will be a 
test of patriotism. 

No Republican is safe in the South. We 
insist that the murdering of Republicans 
shall cease. Southern chivalry has been 
fairly and fully shown, at Coushatta, New Or- 
leans, and Vicksburg, to be simply murder. 
Let us have no more of it. 

REPUBLICAN, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
The ‘‘ mid-winter madness’ over the Lou- 


isiana trouble has passed, and in the calm- 


ness of the ‘‘sober second thought ”’ the judg. 
ment of the people on the Administration is 
rapidly changing from abuse to commenda. 
tion, or, at the least, outside of the Demo. 
cratic party and Grant-haters, to friendly 
criticism. 

We call the attention of every reader to the 
President’s message, which we give in full 
elsewhere, and ask for it a careful perusal, 

Soberly, thoughtfully, frankly, without 
undue pleading or excuse for wrong that may 
have been done, the President presents to 
Congress the facts as he understands them, 

The message is so full and plain that its 
points need no explanation from us. It is its 
own best commentary. 

The attempt of the Democrats to make po- 
litical capital out of this unfortunate com- 
plication is now so plainly apparent that the 
reaction is very damaging to them. 

Instead of the ‘‘military despot,’’ the 
“American Cesar,’’? the ‘‘tyrant,’’ as our 
Democratic friends have fondly styled him, 
General Grant, in the full light of events, 
appears as the careful conservator and the 
faithful executive. If he does not transcend 
his powers more than in the present instance 
the country may safely rest. 

JOURNAL, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

It is absolute relief and refreshment to con- 
trast the resolute, firm, and patriotic tone of 
the message with the craven spirit and dis- 
reputable utterances of the speakers at the 
Cooper Institute meeting on Monday evening, 
A thousand times better than all the _plati- 
tude and twaddle of that meeting is the 
almost metallic ring of his language, when he 
says that ‘‘to the extent that Congress. has 
conferred the power on me to prevent it, 
neither Kuklux Klans, White Leagues, nor 
any other association using arms and violence 
to execute their unlawful purposes, can be 
permitted in that way to govern any part of 
this country ; nor can I see with indifference 
Union men or Republicans ostracised, per 
secuted, and murdered on account of their 
opinions, as they now are in some localities.” 

MAIL, DOVER, N. J. 


From members of his own party he has 
met that which is far more grievous to be 
borne than vile epithets and slanderous as- 
sertions—he has been charged with over-rid- 
ing the law—with overstepping the bounds 
ries which the Constitution prescribes as the 
limits of his official action with respect to the 
internal affairs of the States of the Union. 

All of this he has listened to day after day 
from the press, from the platform, from State 
Legislatures, and the halls of Congress—lis 
tened to it carefully yet composedly, cor 
scious that when he spoke the truth would 
claim its own. And he has done so. His 
message and the accompanying documents 
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have been a solvent in the lying mixture | 
! spread broadcast over the land by the Asso- | 





: ciated Press, and have been as oil upon the | 
troubled waters of public opinion. The lan- | 
y guage of the message is temperate and _ firm | 
—like the man himself, strong and self-con- | 
. tained. His statements are cool and dispas- | 
i sionate, his argument clear and logical. He} 
L plainly demonstrates the necessity for the 
t use of U nited States troops in the first in-| 
y stance, in enforcing a process of the United | 
| States court, the law specially providing | 
: that they may be used for this purpose, but 
tp | the President does not attempt to prove from | 
t: @ this the necessity or authority for their use | 
onthe 4th inst. On the contrary, he re-| 
FY lieves himself from all the odium which his | 
1» § enemies are determined shall be fastened | 
yo | upon him, by declaring that Kellogg should | 
have summoned the police force of the State, | 
F and if they were not sufficient, the militia of | 
ur | the State before calling upon the United | 
1, States forces for assistance. | 
s, REPUBLICAN, OTTAWA, ILLINOIS. | 
he No man has ever filled the Presidential 
nd § chair who has shown in all his acts a more | 
ce § sincere desire to keep within the law than | 
President Grant. While President Polk de- | 
clared war against Mexico, in violation of the | 
‘i Constitution and without consulting Con- | 
of & gress in the matter, and Pierce and Buchanan 
ig. | Used the Federal army to recover fugitive | 
Ai slaves and to suppress free-State Legisla- | 
" tures and to enforce frauds in the form of a 
ti Lecompton Constitution and the Missouri 
hi slave code upon the free people of Kansas, | 
¥ Grant has only used the military when called | 
nas | UPON, as provided by the Constitution and | 
it, laws, to prevent revolution, anarchy, and | 
“a bloodshed. The message is worthy of a care- | 
+i ful reading and candid consideration. | 
be REPUBLICAN, TAYLORVILLE, ILLINOIS. 
OF General Grant’s message to Congress, on | 
nee # the Louisiana question, is his best public | 
et F document. The disorders, outrages, and po- | 
~: litical murders committed in the South have 
8. § evidently aroused the President, and hislan- 
guage is sharp, plain, emphatic, and unequi- 
has Yocal. Unlike most State papers, (always 
be § Xcepting those of Lincoln,) his message is 
as-§ Nota dry and dreary statement of fact. It 
yid- § 8 @ graphic and true picture of the condition 
ida & f affairs in the South. 
. AMERICAN, SUNBURY, PA. 

The President gives the status of things 
day °° full and clear that it will satisfy the whole 
tate country, except, perhaps, the Democratic 
‘ls leaders with their journals at their back, 
Ot who have been thwarted in their hopes of 
wuld Political capital. The whole matter will now 
His devolve upon Congress to meet the question 
ents “mptly and fairly. It failed to do so last 
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| jority in the State. 


session, and at the adjournment left it worse 
than it was. The responsibility now rests 
upon them, and they must meet it manfully, 
and dispose of it definitely. Let the wrong 
be put upon the proper shoulders, and let a 
just compromise be decided on if the case 
will admit it, and if it will not admit of it 
then take the bull by the horns regardless 
of the ownership of the animal, and compel 
submission and peremptorily establish law 
and order. We are happy to see that the 
Republicans in Congress have back bone in . 
standing by the right—unwaveringly in the 


| full performance of their duty. 


NORTH AMERICAN, PHILADELPHIA. 


Of one thing the country may be assured, 
and that is that the situation in Louisiana is 
not unprecedented. The pretext of this re- 
volt is that the present acting Governor does 
not hold his place by popular verdict at the 
polls. Whether he was elected or not no 
man can now say. Both parties seem to have 
indulged in frauds, and Mr. Kellogg man- 
aged to secure the right of possession. But 
admitting that his possession is due to fraud 
first, and finally to Federal power, the case 
is not new. The revolt only is new. For it 
is scarcely matter of doubt that Mr. Hoffman 
was not Governor of New York by popular 
verdict rendered at the polis. The frauds 
perpetrated in the city of New York under 
the management of Tweed and his fellows 
were enormously in excess of Hoffman’s ma- 
But no man heard a 
word from the cheated party or its candidate 
in the nature of revolt. There was no mid- 
night assembling of clansmen for drill and 
discipline. The cheated candidate issued no 
proclamation declaring himself the legal 
Governor. The allegation of fraud was boldly 
made, and nobody that is anybody doubts 
that the frauds were perpetrated. But, as 


|in the Louisiana case, and as in almost all 


cases of frauds ona large scale, it is one thing 
to allege and another to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of a legal tribunal. 

DAKOTIAN, YANCTON, DAKOTA. 

The storm of Democratic invective which 
has deluged the land since the forcible sup- 
pression of the revolutionary attempt to 
seize possession of the lower house of the 
Louisiana Legislature would have shaken 
the equanimity and aroused the elements of 
a retaliatory defense ina mind less evenly 
balanced than President Grant’s. .The emana- 
tions of rebel hatred loosed from treasonable 
tongues have darkened the atmosphere of 
the Republic, while sympathizing hearts at 
the North have beaten in responsive cadence 
and sympathizing voices have joined in the 
outcry against an Executive whose offense is 
the protection of a State from the effects of a 
revolutionary uprising. But the storm beats 
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against the same impregnable front which 
broke the lines of the rebellion in 1861-’65. 
In the hour when partisan feeling is at its 
white heat, and fierce demands are made by 
men just on the verge of a dissolution of the 
Union, President Grant comes forward in re- 
sponse to Senator Thurman’s congressional 
resolution, and lays before the people a clear, 
dispassionate, and unprejudiced statement 
of the situation in Louisiana, and of the out- 
breaks of the past which have occurred within 
the limits of that State. The document is 
one which for fairness and a pervading sense 
of justice must command the admiration of 
the world. Firm in the conviction of his 
duty, he states his reasons for being thus 
convinced and asserts his determination to 
act in conformity to the legal and constitu- 
tional aspects of the case. 


PATRIOT, MOUND CITY, ILL. 


While the tone of the message is exceed- 
ingly moderate, it gives a few of the facts 
that have transpired in that hot-bed of trea- 
son, New Orleans; and it shows most em- 
phatically the reign of terror prevailing 
in that God-forsaken State. It is not a mat- 


anything beyond his sworn duty in the 
Louisiana matter. 
ADVERTISER, BROWNVILLE, NEB. 


It is a straight-forward, unvarnished nar. 
rative and commends itself for candor and 
truthfulness to the favorable opinion of all 
men of whatever politics. 

The message of the President has effectu- 
ally ‘‘ knocked the wind’’ out of the puf 
ball resolutions of Democratic sympathizers 
with their White League brethren. But if 
Democrats will still not be pacified we might 
instance the case of military interference in 
the good old days of Democratic rule, as 
cited by Senator Logan in a recent speech, 
The arrest of Judge Hill, of New Orleans, 
by Gen. Jackson for issuing a writ of habeas 
corpus ; the use of federal troops to arresta 
fugitive slave by Franklin Pierce, and the 
dispersion of a Legislature in Kansas in 1856 
by use of the military under the order of 
a Democratic President. These instances 
should beget a little charity in our Demo- 
cratic brethren, especially as we have done 
nothing deserving censure. 


NEWS, BOSTON. 
The narrative, almost judicial in character, 





ter of wonder that the brave Sheridan 
boiled with indignation when he was an eye- 





| of the events upon which the President bases . 


witness to some of their hellish work, nor/ his recognition and subsequent maintenance 
that his sober judgment demanded the sum-| of the Kellogg government, will be regarded 
mary drum-head court-martial to rid the not only as a vindication in general, if not in 
country of a set of heartless blood-thirsty ‘ detail, of that action, but as, in fact, an in- 


devils perpetrating their crimes in the name 
of the Democratic party. A Democrat him- 
self, he denounces these incarnate fiends as 
‘‘banditti,’? deserving no mercy. Read the 


dictment of the cowardly avoidance of duty 
on the part of Congress, in not deciding, once 
for all, on the validity of the judicial action. 
The military were directed to maintain peace, 
and they did it. If they erred, it was in ex- 


message. 
cess of honest endeavor, and on the side of 
REPUBLICAN, BELLEFONTE, OHIO. Sat 
’ : ’ good order. The President shows also that 





The rebel Democratic howl is made against | General Sheridan was not directly responsible 
‘‘ military interference,’’? but this is not the; for either the orders or their execution. 
real grievance. ; The grievance is, that the | His generous but calm defense of the lieuten- 
rebels in Louisiana were not suffered to| ant general’s motives and purposes will, we 
usurp the Government there, by violation of | believe, become the second sober thought of 
law. The ,Democratic party has indorsed | the country. 
the use of the military, by Democratic Presi- | 
dents, to catch runaway slaves, to overrun UNION, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
the Free-State Legislature in Kansas, and to} Onseveral critical occasions President Grant 
disperse the Maryland Legislature, (by in-! has demoralized his enemies and justified his 
dorsing McClellan,) and they have gone) defenders by public documents of remarkr 
upon the record too often with ‘‘military in- | ble practical wisdom and the soundest moral 
terference’’ to cry out against it at this late | principle. No public utterance of his admin 
day. If the military interference in Louis-| istration has been more timely, admirable, 
iana had been confined to its use by the! and effective in these respects than the mes 
rebel speaker Wiltz, not a Democrat would | sage to the Senate published in the Unum 
have raised voice against it. It is only | Wednesday evening, and prepared in re 
when the military interferes in the interests | sponse to the request of the Senate for infor 
of the blacks and freedom that it galls the) mation as to the course of the Federal 
Democracy. Military interference to coerce ' authorities in the Louisiana troubles. The 
the South, during the war, was just as dis- effect of the message is to knock the legs 
tasteful to them as it is now. No honest| completely out from under the Opposition, 


man, of unbiased mind, can read the Presi- |; and those gentlemen who foolishly made et 
dent’s message, and believe that he has done gagements before the receipt of the message 
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to attend indignation meetings are left in an popular institutions founded by our fathers. 
unpleasant position. We defy any man to It is not the language ofa tyrant or usurper, 
point out in the entire record a single in- certainly not that of a vindictive, wrong- 
stance where the President has done more headed or obstinate man. We believe it 
than his sworn constitutional duty prescribes. | will impress every candid and thoughtful citi- 
It is a shame to the peoplé of the United zenas that ofa conscientious and resolute mag- 
States that while the turning of five white istrate, deeply impressed witha sense of the 
rowdies into the lobby has made such acom- high responsibilities which he cannot evade 
motion, the blood of four thousand murdered ignore, though that other branch of the Govy- 
negroes cries vainly for vengeance, and Col- ernment, which ought to share them with 
fax and Coushatta go unpunished. We do him, leaves him to bear them alone, positive 
envy the American to whose cheek the reci- in his convictions of duty and unflinching in 
tal of the President does not cause a blush of his purpose to execute the law as he sees fit, 
shame, that such things should disgrace any but more than ready to be guided by the will 
part of his country. The cruelties of the old . of the people constitutionally expressed. This 
plantation life which so horrified Northern letter more than any former utterance of 
hearts, did not compare with those perpe- President Grant impresses us withthe great- 
trated in the past two years upon the negro ness of the man. Not the greatness of his 
in the state of Louisiana. If anybody can wisdom, his profound knowledge of the law, 
read this story of hideous cruelty, and then nor his accomplished statesmanship, but the 
goon abusing Emory, they manifest a capa- patient, steadfast resoluteness of the man. 
bility of straining at a gnat and swallowing a Heis like a soldier hoiding an advanced post 
camel which to us is incredible. against great odds; pressed almost to ex- 
SPY, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. tremity, he earnestly desires relief or re-en- 

The message of the President on the Lou- forcement, but is content to hold out longer 
isiana affair will possibly change the opinions if so it must be, and makes no complaint of 
of some people who have hastily denounced the hardship of his position, nor reproaches 
him as a tyrant, plotting the subversion by his commander for imposing upon him this 
military force of all our liberties and the duty. 





GOVERNORS BAGLEY AND DINGLEY. 


Governors Bagley, of Michigan, and Ding- | institutions, educational, charitable, and re- 
ley, of Maine, both re-elected, have done formatory, the Governor is humane, liberal, 
nobly for the financial and industrial in- and at the same time economical in the true 
terests of their respective States. In the} sense. Over one-third of the message is 
annual message of each to the Legislature of taken up with discussing the welfare of the 
the States over the public affairs of which | dependent classes. He denounces inside rings 
they respectively preside there is manifested | which, in the shape of ‘‘fast freight lines,”’ 
an earnest desire to economize the public | ‘dispatch companies,’’ ‘‘sleeping and palace 
funds, reduce the expenses, and wipe out the | cars,’’ suck up the life-blood of the railroads, 
public debt—which, in both States, is now | and disable them from paying any profit or 
comparatively insignificant. ; even any interest on their bonds. The liquor 
Governor Bagley’s message shows a clear | traffic is treated as an existing fact, which no 
comprehension of all the matters touched prohibitory law can overthrow or much re- 
upon, and on some questions is quite origi- strict; and the Governor recommends strin- 
nal and exhaustive. The most important | gent taxation under State authority, with 
thing is the suggestion of measures for re-| ample bonds for any damage caused by the 
ducing the sinking fund by the transference | traffic. 
of money placed there by joint resolution of} Governor Dingley transmitted a special 
1869, and money received from the General | message to the Legislature, a few days ago, 
Government for reimbursement of war expen- | in which he submitted a detailed statement 
ses. The Governor clearly shows that by tak- | of the State expenditures for the year 1874, 
ing this step it is possible to dispense with a | with a view of reducing the appropriations, 
State tax for general purposes during the | if it could be done without injury to the pub- 
years 1875-6. In regard to the various State | lic interests. The aggregate expenditures, 
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after deducting sums which simply passed 
through the Treasury, was $1,528,643. Of 
this amount $1,142 73 was on account of 
debt and for educational purposes, and 
$60,394 for special and exceptional appro- 
priations, leaving $326,177 as the correct 
ordinary expenses of the State. The Gov- 
ernor says that having already indicated in 
his message that the annual expenditures on 
account of the public debt should be reduced | 
from about $670,000 to $450,000, he would | 
not repeat his views. He suggests that what- | 
ever appropriations may be made hereafter | 
to the Bath Home and the Bangor or any | 
other orphan asylum shall be a fixed sum | 
for each orphan of a soldier admitted to 
either institution. 

He suggests that instead of continuing the 
appropriation of $4,000 for teachers’ institutes, 
that the State Superintendent hereafter visit | 
each county, hold meetings of school com- 
mittees, confer with the friends of education 
and make public addresses, and for such 
purposes he recommends a small appropria- | 





| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


tion for expenses. | 


He calls attention to the expenses of) 
the Legislature, and suggests that the full | 


compensation of subordinate officers be fixed | 


by law in the same manner as that of mem- | 
bers. He suggests that the amount of sta- 
tionery annually distributed to members be 


determined by law. He suggests that as 


| 


the laws are promulgated by means of, 
‘‘extras’’ by all the newspapers in the State 
the resolve providing for their advertisement 
in the State paper also should not be con- 


tinued. 

He recommends that a messenger here- | 
after be employed only when the Council is | 
in session, and that the present appropria- 
tion be reduced. He also recommends that! 
the compensation of Councilors both when 
acting on committees in recess be made 
definite; that the county attorneys should | 
have their salaries paid by counties instead | 
of by the State, and that the expense of ar- | 
resting fugitives from justice be also borne ; 


He calls attention to the practical work- 
ings of the law authorizing Justices of the 
Supreme Court to allow compensation from | 

| 


. | 

by counties. | 
| 

1 


the State Treasury to counsel for prisoners; 
also to the expenditures of the several de 
partments, with a view to restrict appropria- 
tions for deputies’ clerks, &c. 

He suggests the discontinuance of appro- 
priations for transportation of public docu- 


| ments, and that towns and individuals desir- 


ing such should pay for their transportation. 
He invites attention to the appropriation for 
the State militia and annual encampntent, as 
well as appropriations for restocking our 
rivers with good fish. He suggests that the 
report of the Secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture be reduced in size, and says thata 
little more than half of the $18,000 expended 
for objects relative to the encouragement of 
agriculture is appropriated for this report. 

Governor Dingley assumes that if his 
recommendations are carried out in relation 
to taxation, the receipts from the corporations 
already spoken of and from national and 
savings banks and other interests, a suf- 
ficient sum may be received to meet the 
ordinary yearly expenditures of the State 
without assesssing a single dollar on the 
several towns and cities. It is his opinion 
that under his policy a tax of only three- 
and-a-half mills, instead of five mills, would 
be sufficient. . 

We have called attention to the economical 
views of Governors Dingley and Bagley for 


' the purpose of urging their example upon 


the chief executive officer, and the Legislature 
of each of the other States. This is a period 
when the most stringent economy should be 
observed, commensurate with the public in- 
terests, not only in the Federal Congress, 
but in each of the States, and the municipal 
corporations throughout the Union. The 
day of extravagance has brought its fruits, 
and we as a nation are now gathering them. 
Let us learn from the past and be wise in 
the future. 


Democratic rulers are evidently of small 
benefit to Missouri, since the message of the 
outgoing Governor admits that an alarming 





| spirit of lawlessness prevails in many coun- 


ties in the State. And yet there are neither 
carpet-baggers nor Federal military to lay 
the blame upon—nothing but Democratic 
home rule. 
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HENRY THE ILLUSTRIOUS, OF PORTUGAL, FORERUNNER 
OF COLUMBUS IN THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Honotvitv, Hawaran Isianps, 

November 20, 1874. | 

Republic Publishing Company, Washington, D. C.: | 
(ieENTLEMEN: As consul at this port for the 
past four years, (having been now relieved, ) | 
Ihave had the great satisfaction of reading | 
your valuable magazine since the commence- 


ment of its publication. 

I inclose to you herewith a sketch of) 
“Henry, the Ilustrious,’’ of Portugal, from | 
the literary pen of Walter M. Gibson, Esq., a | 
citizen of these islands, an American by birth, 
and very competent to treat the subject on 


which he writes. | 
As it is presumed that this reliable histor- 
ical sketch may be new and of interest to most | 


of your readers, and being connected with the | 
discovery of America—and especially in view | 
of the approaching Centennial celebration—I | 
have thought that it would be appropriate 
matter to appear in your magazine, and there- | 
fore place it at your disposal. | 

It was written for The Friend, a monthly | 
publication here, edited by the Rev. 5. C. | 
Damon, and was published in that paper in 
three parts, running through three numbers. 
It has now been republished entire in a sup- | 
plement to the Pacific Commercial Advertiser, a 
newspaper published in this place, and I send 
you said supplement. 

The Rev. Dr. Damon speaks of it in his pa- 
per as follows : 

“The author of ‘‘ The Prison of Weltevre- 
den’’ has furnished the readers of the Friend 
with a historical sketch of much interest. Its 
preparation has required great research, and 
its style will not unfavorably compare with 
the charming pages of Prescott, Irving, and | 
Bancroft.’’ 


The editor of the Pacific Commercial Adver- 
tiser SAYS ¢ 

‘*Mr. Walter M. Gibson’s sketch of ‘‘Henry, 
the Illustrious,’’ of Portugal, which we re- | 
print in full from the detached numbers of 
the Friend, will be found highly interesting, 
and we hope to see it followed by other | 
sketches from the able and fascinating pen of 
the same writer. Mr. Gibson has evidentiy 
struck a new and rich vein of historical re- | 
search, or rather one that has hitherto es- | 

6R 


'tell us of Louis de Camoens, the 
| guese poet. 
| hundred and fifty years 


| and is a happy and pleasing writer. 
| tive country, the United States, still fills his 


PRINCE 


| estrello, 


| caped the notice of the literary men of Eu- 


rope and America. His ability, talent, and 
industry, and the unflagging zeal with 
which he pursues whatever he undertakes, 
may fairly warrant us in expecting some- 
thing more extensive and permanent than 


| the present monograph, when he comes to 


Portu- 
Camoens was born about three 
ago, spent fifteen 
years in India between 1553 and 1569, and 
published his celebrated ‘‘Lusiades”’ in 1572.”’ 

Mr. Gibson has traveled extensively, has 
acquired an extensive fund of information, 
His na- 


| vision with its future glory and grandeur. 


He contemplates joining in the Centennial 


| celebration in 1876. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
C. 8. MATTOON, 
Late U.S. Consal.. 
INITIATORY STEPS TO THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
The celebration. of the Centenary of Amer- 


‘ican independence, now near at hand, will 


evoke from the records of the past every ut- 
terance and action that foreshadowed the dis- 
covery of the Western hemisphere, and the 
growth and development of the great Republic 
of America. Many pens of the continent will 


| be occupied about the time of the great anni- 


versary in commenting upon the sayings of 
prescient souls, who anticipated the New ° 
World and the beneficent political promise for. 
humanity which it should nourish and unfold' 


| unto the grand development of the present 
| day. 


These prophetic voices foreshadowing 
discovery begin with Senecca, or perhaps 
earlier in the Egyptian story of Atlantis, 
are continued by the poets Petrarch and 
Pulci, are alluded to in Scandinavian legend 
and rune; but had their most distinct utter- 
ance and expression in the person of 
OF PORTUGAL—BORN 1396; 
pieD 1463.* 
This great man, surnamed the Illustrious 


HENRY 


'by his admiring countrymen, has been sin- 


gularly overlooked by nearly all American 


*irving says he died in 1473. This must bea 
mistake, Burros says 1463; and furthermore, 
us trving states, Columbus entered Lisbon in 
1470 three years before the allege! death of 
Prinee Henry. and trere met Dona Fellipa, 
the daughter of He ry’s favoiit: Capiain Per- 
in indigent circumstances which 
would not have been the case if the great 
patron of the Perestrellos had been alive. 





HENRY THE ILLUSTRIOUS. 








writers touching on American history, al- | the independence of their country, and the 


though Irving, in his Columbus, makes | heart of the glorious English maiden was at 
prominent mention of the great work andin-| once inspired with admiration, sympathy, 
fluence of the illustrious prince in respect to|and love. The fond daughter quickly 
the discovery of America ; and it is a matter | touched the heart of a magnanimous father. 
for surprise that the learned author of ‘‘ Pro- | His fair young Phillipa had been solace and 
phetic Voices” relating to America does not | companionship to him in many expeditions, 
mention his name.* Yet this Prince was the | and he listened to her ardent ‘pleadings. 
founder of maritime enterprise, and the very Why should he war for a tyrant against a gal- 

The en- 


apostle and creator of the spirit of discovery | 
which led to the circumnayigation of Africa, | 
the discovery of America, and the explora. | 
tion of the Polynesian island world. His 

name should stand before all others as the | 
harbinger of the new hemisphere, and of the | 
modern spirit of enterprise and of progress | 
among mankind, He was the ‘‘loadstone, | 
obe very seed and engendering stone of dis- 

covery—the one that helped nature in this | 
happy conception and educated discovery to | 
that strength that it durst venture beyond | 
the knoyn world to open soon after to an- | 
other world.’? + He prepared the way, in- 

telligibiy and distinctly, for the discovery of 
America, but the smallness and decay of his 

native state have jed to the obscuration of 
his name ; therefere, let one who, though a 

humble sojourner in a Pacific isle, yet claims 

a part in the continent and in the polity that 

dominates it, and which sprang into being 

through the prescient aud enlightened genius 

of this noble prince, speak for his fame on 

the eve of the great celebration, and place 
him where the presiding genius of the 

American continent may hener him, 

HENRY’S ENGLISH MOTHER. 

Though a son of Celtiberia, yet we of 
Anglo Norman blood may claim him as one 
of our race, as his mother was a Princess | 
of Engiand. This lady was the fair, sweet 
Phillipa, whe accompanied her gallant 
father, John of Gaunt, when he went as a 
princely filibuster along with his famous | 
brother, the Black Prince, to fight for Pedre | 
the Cruel, of Castile, against the heroic Jeae 
of Portugal. She, on one occasion, when an 
engagement was about te take place, 
prompted not only by the curiosity, but by 
the courage and love of heroic action which 
animate maidens as well as men, ventured, 
like young David, in the naughtiness of her | 
girlish heart, to escape from the observations | 
of her maidens and the confinements of her | 
tent, and go and look upon the battle, and 
she beheld the brave King riding at the head 
of her father’s foes. But heappeared before 
her generous young seul, not as an enemy, 
but as a hero leading his people to battle for 


*-Prophetie Voiees Coneerning America; 
A Monazra h, by Ch ries Samner,’’ which 
ver. singu arly omits any mention of Henry, 
the great founder of mo-lern discovery, who 
distinetly prepar d the way for the discovery 
of Ameri@a. 


Boston, 1874. 








Book 11, p. 4 


+ Purcheas, 


lant chief fighting for his country ? 
treaty of the sweet maiden was more power- 
ful than the gold of Castile or the armies of 
Portugal, and so John of Gaunt offered hon- 
orable peace; and the Portuguese King, 
being informed of the noble and tender in- 
fluence that had brought about such an 
unexpected and favorable diversion in his 
behalf, besought the English Prince for the 
hand of his daughter, and the beautiful, 
wise, and modest young Phillipa became 
the Queen of Portugal.* 

She bore several sons, the youngest of 
whom, Henry, became 

THE FAVORITE OF HIS MOTHER. 

The eldest was to be king, the next to be 
general of his country, but for her favorite 
boy this noble mother marked out a special 
career. She, like many a faithful English 
matron, was the sole instructress of her chil- 
dren during the most impressive period of 
their youth. She inspired Henry to be a 
sailor, although Portugal had not then any 
royal navy. She pointed out the achieve- 
ments of his grandfather Gaunt, who, under 
Edward III and Richard II, was Lord High 
Admiral of England. She told her noble boy, 
as he stood by her knee, listening with ardent 
heart to the words of a beautiful and inspir- 
ing mother, that the cause of the blessed 
Christ could never prevail beyond the limits 
of his native peninsula, among many nations 
living on the shores of the Mediterranean sea, 
se long as the infidel Moors held so many 
strenghelds on the coast of Africa, from 
whence they issued with their piratical prows, 
and kept terrified Christians forever confined 
to Evropean shores ; whilst beyond them, be- 
yend the Gates of Hercules, there lay the na- 
tions visited by Hanno the Carthagenian, and 
far in the Western seas, no doubt, those 
islands of the blest, which would some day 
glorify the cross and the heroes who sought 
them out. 

Gh, glorious and noble woman! What 
precious and fruitful seed did you implant in 
the heart of that earnest boy, who looked up 
into your beautiful eyes, and filled his soul 
with your high aspiring purpose like a wor- 
shiper of seme heavenly inspiration. 

The thoughtful and high-minded young 
prince under such tuition became too noble 


*Walsingham’s History of England. Edward III, 
AD. 1867, 
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to waste time in the dissipations and rude | piracy, along the coasts of Africa, and thence 
sports of his country. He disdained the tour- | beyondtounknown worlds. And asin thean- 
ney, which occupied the attention of the! cient, soin the modern great adventure, wasa 
young nobles of his day; and we can im-/| womanly soul the guide and inspiration ; but 
agine how such a high-purposed young soul} Phillipa, the fair and noble mother, inspired 





would have disdained, in our day, the paltry, | 

puerile tourneys of billiards. He preferred | 

the honor of learning to do some useful thing, | 

even to fashion a timber for a ship with an} 

ax, rather than that of overthrowing a man | 

with a lance.* | 
HE PROPOSES TO INVADE AFRICA. 

When about twenty years of age he con- 
ceived, under the inspiration of his mother’s | 
teaching, the purpose of attacking and de- | 
stroying the great Moorish citadel and fort of | 
Ceuta, the ancient Abyla, one of the Pillars 
of Hercules, that marked on the coast of | 
Africa the entrance to the Straits of Gibraltar. 
When he spoke of sucha purpose to his father, 
who was as prudent as he was brave, he was 
laughed at by his experienced royal sire, who | 
told his enthusiastic boy that the Portuguese | 
must be content to remain on the peninsula, 
as he had not a ship or a mariner that be- 
longed to his crown, and he would require 
great fleets as well as armies to strike at 
Moorish power in Africa. ‘‘I will create for 
you ships and men,’’ said the ardent, in- 
spired young prince. However, to all this 
nonsense the wise and prudent Joao would 
not then for a moment listen. But after a 
time he is astounded to discover that his good | 
and faithful queen is encouraging this extrav- 
agant scheme of their youngest boy. Phil- 
lipa pleads with her royal husband to grant 
their generous son a commission that will 
enable him to solicit voluntary aid of men and 
means to undertake the crusade against Ceuta. 
After urgent entreaty of mother and child, 
the father at last reluctantly consents to what 
he esteems an almost insane enterprise. ¢ 

When Henry obtains the royal sanction 
he makes a stirring appeal to the generous 
youth of his own and of neighboring coun- 
tries. They flock to him at Lisbon, like the 
Grecian heroes to Iolchos to assist Jason to 
obtain the golden fleece of the winged ram of 
Neptune. And so did Henry look for some 
wondrous golden fleece in Western seas ; and 
the citadel of Ceuta and the Moorish rovers 
were dangers in his path to be overcome, even 
as Jason conquered the fiery brazen bulls, the 
crop of armed men and the dragon that 
guarded the treasure he sought. As the an- 
cient heroes flocked unto Jason, so did brave 
and generous men come untoHenry from every 
Christian land, bringing experience, skill, and 
Weapons to help conquer a way outside the 
Gates of Hercules, now held close by Moorish 


*Faria y Sousa, Hist. Geral; Lafiteau, Conquetes 
des Portugais. 
+Mattheo de Pisano. Schieffer, Histoire de Por- 
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for nobler objects than did the beautiful, 
witching maiden Medea. Yet, in any case, 
happiest and most fortunate are all the world’s 
menof mark and of great deeds who have been 
blessed and guided by the inspiration of some 
faithful, loving soul of woman. In the re- 
finement of her nature are not only sanctities, 
but heroisms, too much overclouded in men 
by the dominance of their passions ; and happy 
is he who has a great work in the world if 
he can have it consecrated by the love of a 
woman. 
HELP FROM ENGLAND. 

Among the host of heroes that came to 
adventure under the standard of the gallant 
Prince, there appeared a plain, bluff En- 
glishman named John Coffin, who was noth- 
ing more than a tallow chandler of Cheapside, 
London ; but he came with five well-appointed 
ships, filled with armed partisans, and all 
provided by his own long purse. He came 


to respond to the appeal of the noble Prince, . 


the cousin of his King, Henry V, being in- 
spired by memories of the lovely Princess 
Phillipa, whom he had seen, upon her 
palfrey, grace the streets of London.* 

When the sagacious King Joao saw the 
force and means that had sprung up to re- 
spond to the enthusiasm and heroic purpose 
of Prince Henry, and especially when he 
saw the substantial ships of the Englishman 
cast anchor in the Tagus, with the banner of 
the Prince at their mainmasts, he felt that 
the enterprise had assumed a_ proportion 
which deserved the serious consideration of 
himself and of his government; and which 
it was important that he, as King, should 
control and direct. And thus, as usual, 
would conservative caution step in, as it 
does everywhere, to reap the fruits of the 
enthusiasm and enterprise of genius. And 
the old fogyism of the court of Lisbon was 
glad to avail itself of the success of an enter- 
prise which its cautious spirit had led it to 
condemn. But Joao was a true Prince, who 
denied not to his son and his associates the 
full meed of glory which their enterprise de- 
served, He joined his armies to the enter- 
prise, and soon the Tagus beheld a great 
fleet, on board of which was a great army, 
ready to sail for the coast of Africa. 

Queen Phillipa lay on a bed of sickness, 
whilst the fleet, being detained by contrary 
winds, was awaiting an opportunity to de- 
part. Her faithful warrior boy was watch- 





*Walsingham, in his “ History of England,’’ says 
that twenty-seven a ships owned by adven- 
turers joined the expedition against Ceuta. 
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ing by the bedside of his precious mother, [himself a warrior, and a captain of the first 
and she was encouraging him to leave her to | class, like his royal father, the hero of Alju- 
go on his great enterprise. By and by a gust | barotta, like his grandfather, the Lord High 
shook the casements, and she inquired, | Admiral, like his great uncle, the Black 
‘+ What wind is that blowing so hard, which | Prince, and like his uncle, Henry IV, and his 
now shakes the chamber??? ‘The north} cousin, Harry V, of England, yet war and 
wind,’’ said herservants. ‘‘ That isthe right | conquest and the destruction of his fellow 
wind, she replied ; and then, addressing her | men was no passion with him, as with all his 
dear, heroic son, she urged him not to neglect | distinguished warlike and princely rela- 
his great enterprise, even for her sake. She|tives. The capture of Ceuta was not for 
told him that he would sail on St. James’ |} him an opening to further conquest, but 
day, then some eight days distant ; and that | simply a gateway by which he might enter a 
he would be successful in his glorious enter- | new pathway of discovery leading into and 
prise, and would open up new ways for the throughout Africa. Having established the 
Cross of Christ, and for bringing great glory | freedom of Mediterranean waters for Portu- 
and power to his country. | gal, and the privilege to pass unmolested 
All her words were fulfilled. She was, | through the Straits of Gibraltar, and to ad- 
indeed, a prophetic voice for the glory of | venture along the coasts of Africa, he laid 
Portugal, and deserving of mention along | aside his arms, dropped the discussion of 
with her great son among the phophetic | war, and became only interested in talking 
voices to be honored by America. And it | with men of science and with travelers. He 
would seem that she inherited the spirit from | assembled around his person African traders 
her brave father, that Gaunt, of Lancaster, , and travelers. He had negroes brought to 
who says in Shakespeare : |/him from the interior of the continent— 
“ Methinks Ten ae new inspir’d ;?? | the blacks of Jalof—and with patient study 

And then gives utterance to his glorious | tf their language endeavored to find out 
eulogy of England. She passed away with- | Some of the secrets of the great Ethiopian 
out witnessing any of the glories of her illus-|!and. He especially wished to determine 
trious son. The chroniclers of Portuguese | Whether or no a navigable sea bounded its 
history all speak of her with enthusiasm— | Southern shores, and would permit a Por- 
not only of the nobility of her character, but | tUguese fleet to sail along its coasts till, 
of the great beauty of her person, which she | doubling some southern extremity, it could 


preserved unto her latest days, along with a | 
transcendent sweetness and serenity of dis- | 
position, She was the idol of the people, | 
and her royal husband found it necessary, in 


order to win popular approval of any public | 


act, to let it be known that it met the appro- 
bation of Queen Phillipa. * 
CAPTURE OF CEUTA IN J415. 


sail northward into the waters of India, and 
thence to the Red sea. He saw that this 
would be the great and easy highway to the 
treasures of the East, and, if found out by 
}him, would win for Portugal the wealth and 
jrenown that Arabs, Egyptians, and Lom- 
| bards of his day had been winning for ages. 
However, the Prince’s passion was more for 
| discovery than acquisition. He also pre- 


= te : 
e expedition sailed on the day men- } F 5 . 
ens ORE , me |served his mother’s faith to open up new 


tioned by the Queen. When the fleet ar- 


rived at Ceuta, Henry was the first man to | 


leap ashore; and after three days of terrible 


storm and siege of one of the strongest fort- | 


resses of those times, and after forty thousand 
human carcasses had encumbered the streets 
of the Moorish city, Prince Henry was hailed 
as a conquerer about the same time that his 
cousin Harry, of England, won his great 
victory of Agincourt. He, standing amid 
the gore and debris of a sacked citadel, was 
honored by various titles given to him by 
his father; and the King then caused to be 
proclaimed that the Prince should ever after 
be hailed by his countrymen by the title of 
“SMENRY THE ILLUSTRIOUS.”’ 

But though this great Prince had proven 

*“Tante enim opinionis apud populum quod 
solum illud recte factum videbater quod ipsa com- 
probasset.’? Mattheo de Pisano, Gesta regis Joan- 
nis, l.c. p.21. Schaeffer says that Queen Phillipa 
preserved a “virginal freshness and brightness of 
complexion,’’ until her last days. 


ways for the Cross, and to enhance the glory 
| of his country by carrying her religion and 
| her flag into unknown lands. But this ardent 
; soul was checked by the ignorance and fears 
of his age. A gateway was opened, but he 
could find none willing to enter on the path- 
| way beyond. <A degree or two beyond the 
| Straits was the limit of enterprise in his 
jday. The great gulfs leading to destruction, 
as then supposed, lay beyond the stormy 
| headland of Cape Non, and the navigation 
| of those days would not leave the limits of 
| well-known coasts. 
| But Henry, who had studied carefully all 
| that was said about the navigations of Hanno, 
| Eudoxus, Menelaus, and the Periplus of the 
| Erythroean sea, and whose clear mind doubted 
| not that nature was controlled and regulated 
|in all parts of the globe even as he beheld it 
/in the Mediterranean sea, saw that men 
/needed more knowledge to get rid of many 
| imaginary terrors of unknown seas, and he 
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resolved to concentrate all information from 
geographers and mariners in 
A STUDY OF THE SEA. 

The young Prince, in his twenty-first year, 
turned his back on the splendors of his 
father’s court, and on all the opportunities for 
military glory in Africa and in Europe, for 
which he was pre-eminently qualified to win 
a great share, in order to study the mys- 
teries of the sea, and to search out the great 
secrets of the earth.* 

He retired to a retreat near the lofty head- 
lands of Cape St. Vincent, which overlook 
the ocean, the object of his constant thoughts, 
and there he established an academy for the 
study of navigation, and the first observa- 
tory. He who had gathered around his 
standard, at one time, ‘heroes to capture and 
destroy a strong city, was now equally suc- 
cessful in rallying around his person men of 
skill to enable him to assault the dangers of 
the deep. His chief worker was one James, 
of Majorca; but there came also many cap- 
tains and geographers, and, among others, 
Perestrello, who had with him a little Phil- 
lipa, that was to help wield a great influ- 
ence in stimulating maritime enterprise and 
discovery, even as the illustrious royal Phil- 
lipa had done. 

THE FIRST CHART MAKER. 

The especial skill of this little maiden’s 
father was to delineate the outlines of lands 
and waters, and his pencil was one of the 
foremost, under the direction of the great 
Prince, to make the first charts for the pur- 
pose of navigation. A story is told by Mat- 
theo in relation to this cartographer and his 
daughter, which is an illustration not only 
of the enthusiasm and research of the period 
inspired by Prince Henry, but also of the 
noble spirit of the women, which, in that 
day, stimulated the enterprise of men. 
Perestrello, though a noble Italian cavalier, 
and distinguished by his Prince for his voy- 
ages and discoveries as well as his charts, 
was somewhat negligent in respect to his 
means of subsistence, and, on one occasion, 
when he desired to execute a large chart, he 
had no proper material for its delineation, 
and he could not conveniently procure it, 
not having in his purse even a solitary 
maravedi; but the enthusiastic and loving 
Phillipa, understanding the need, and sym- 
pathizing with the desire of her zealous 
father, took from her scanty wardrobe a gar- 


ment of fine linen, which furnished the | 


desired surface for the delineations of the 
cartographer. And this Phillipa, beautiful 
and enthusiastic, and of a nature to inspire 
men of high purpose, became 

*“Comecando do tepo do Infante Dom Enrique quo 
foy o primeiro iuueptor desta milicia austral et ori- 





ental.” De Barros, Deeada Primeira dos feitos que 
os Portogueses fezevaon, 


Fol. 4, 1628, 





THE WIFE OF COLUMBUS.* 

Here was a Phillipa fitted to continue the 
inspiration begun by the royal Phillipa, and 
the great Prince, the promoter of discovery, 
and the great discoverer himself, both derived 
their inspiration from two women of the same 
name, both naturalized in Portugal, the one 
an English woman and the other an Italian, 
and the world should recognize how much 
the founders of its greatest movements and 
acquisitions in modern days were indebted 
to the inspiration of two noble women, who, 
in an era that produced an Isabella of Spain, 
showed that noble feminine souls grasped 
and even prompted every high purpose of 
the foremost men of an enterprising age of 
the world. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE MARRIAGE OF COLUMBUS. 

It is well to consider the opportunities and 
influences that attended the marriage of the 
discoverer of America with the fair de spositary 
of the accumulated knowledge and expe- 
rience of the founder of the spirit of modern 
discovery and of ocean navigation ; and if 
we glance at the achievements of the latter, 
undertaken with such zeal and maintained 
with such perseverance, the records and evi- 
dences of which were preserved by the noble 
Dame Perestrello and her daughter, we then 
can form some opinion of the value of the 
knowledge and inspiration which Columbus 
derived from his union with the fair Phillipa 
Perestrello in conceiving and carrying out 
the discovery of a new world. 

HENRY’S PASSION FOR DISCOVERY. 

The ancien of our illustrious Prince to 
the purpose of research and to enlarge the 
knowledge of our earth would be remarka- 
ble in this day; and how marvelous must 
his character appear when we consider that 


an ignorant, brutal, and bigoted age. His 
desire to penetrate beyond the dark bounds 
of the then supposed impassable ocean be- 
came a passion that possessed his soul and 
occupied his very dreams, like a pure, great, 
and ardent love. The memory and admo- 
nition of his noble, inspiring mother were 
never out of his heart, and it was her spirit 
that had kindled and continued to prompt 
his genius. It is recorded by Mattheo and 
others that often as he wandered medita- 


Sagres, on the coast of Algarve, he would 
pause in his walk, and, looking westward 





*Irving says it wasa “match of mere affection.’ 
And if it had been a match of mere fortune, with the 
daughter of some rich grandee of Lisbon, Columbus 
very like % would not have been the discoverer of 
but living, as he did, in poverty, with the 
stic wife and daughter of Perestrello, who 
had preserved all the maps, charts, and me moranda 
of this captain avd confidant of the great Vrince 








Henry, Columbus had every opportunity to nourish 
his genius and inspire his mind. 


his genius shone alone amid the darkness of 


tively along by the brink of the bold bluffs of 
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across the rolling waters of the Atlantic, he 
would seem, by his wistful gaze and impas- 
sioned gesture, to be yearning, like an anx- 
ious lover, to behold some object that lay 
beyond the great wavy desert before him, 
and that object was some fair, new land in 
western seas, not yet seen by European eyes. 
HENRY CONCEIVES THE IDEA OF A NEW WORLD. 

Castaneda and other authors of the six- 
teenth century state distinctly, and the 
Abbe Prevost, early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in his great work, ‘‘ Histoire Generale 
des Voyages,’’ repeats, that Henry originated 
and organized ocean navigation solely with 
the view to discover new lands and a new 
world.* His intelligent estimate of the form 
and dimensions and general character of the 
terraqueous globe convinced his observant 
and prescient mind that the vast ocean must 


embrace within its extent great spaces of | 


terra firma not yet known; and he doubted 
not, from his calculations in respect to the 
extent of the earth’s circumference, that 
there must be a mighty space between Eu- 
rope and India westward, where intervening 
islands or continents must be found. But 
it must be stated that Henry’s ruling idea 
was to reach India by sea by sailing around 
the continent of Africa. 
THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. 


And when our young Princef so thought 
and planned, as the apostle of discovery, 
and as the first mathematician of his time— 
all others of his rank, and of that period, 
were solely interested in the panoply and 
butchery of real or mock war. During the 
Prince’s youth his countryman, Vasco de 
Lobcira, who was knighted by Henry’s father 
after the great victory of Aljubarotta, had 
inflamed the heart of young Europe with the 
romance of ‘*‘ Amadis de Gaul’’—and_ the 
rash and senseless adventures of the knight- 
errant Amadis, of Galaor, the ‘‘son of the 
Sea,” of Lisuarte, and of Oriana, the ‘‘ peer- 
less lady,’? were then of infinitely more in- 
terest and consequence to the noble youth of 
those days than anything that the stars, or 
the ocean, or the whole universe could un- 
fold. And the genius and noble spirit of 
Henry in opposing the idle spirit of chivalry, 
which, perhaps, had its value in a lawless 
age, sought to correct by rational enterprise 
that which the wit of Cervantes, in Don 
Quixote, ultimately cured. 


*Ce futle Prince Henri, troisieme fils de Jean et 
de Phillipa, qui forma le projet de la decouverte a’ 
un pouveau monde par la navigation. Prevost, 
Histoire Generale des Voyages. Tome 1 er, livre 1 
erpage 6 Prevost was a translator and compiler of 


English history of maritime discovery, 

+The Prince was nineteen years of age at the 
time of the conquest of Ceuta, and established his 
college and observatory at Ternaubal, near Cape 
Sagres, or St. Vincent, two years afterward, 


THE COMPASS, THE QUADRANT, AND THE CHART, 

The son of Phillipa alone, in his day, 
watched the seas and studied the heavens 
to find out new pathways leading to new 


regions of the globe. He was among the 
foremost to conceive the advantage of the 
magnet to enable the mariner to strike out 
boldly into the open sea, and no longer tim- 
|orously hug a visible coast; and so he first 
brought the compass into practical use for 
|navigation. His observations of heavenly 
| bodies led the way to the perfecting of the 
jastrolabe by Rodrigo, Joseph, and Behem 
| during the reign of his grand-nephew, John 
(II, which was practically as available for 
| celestial observation as the quadrant now in 
use. And in order to preserve a record of 
all observations at sea, and of discoveries 
; Of lands, Henry organized at Ternaubal, on 
ithe headlands of Cape Sagres, the first ob- 





}servatory in the world, in which he was 
assisted by a corps of skillful geographers 
and cosmographers, who there drew the first 
marine charts as aids tonavigation. In con- 
sequence of all these efforts and acquisitions 
to promote navigation, this great Prince has 
been pre-eminently named 
‘HENRY THE NAVIGATOR.”’ 

What could have fed the enthusiasm of 
such a soul to contemplate so ardently en- 
terprises and adventures that were utterly 
condemned by the spirit of his age? The 
ignorant objections which Columbus encoun- 
tered at Salamanca were advanced knowl- 
edge when compared with the gross, sodden 
superstition that stood in the way of Henry. 
His purpose of sailing beyond Cape Non, the 
limit of European adventure, west of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and to pass into the 
torrid regions beyond was considered a sac- 
religious invasion of awful gulfs of sea and 
of desert wastes of land reserved as a mys- 
terious retreat for invisible powers. Henry 
could not, in consequence of this ignorance 
and opposition, even in the highest places, 
obtain from his own brother on the throne, 
who had spent his time in sports and par- 
ades, the slightest help in order to prose- 
cute his designs ; but, fortunately, he was 
not a poor adventurer like Columbus, to 
weary out his soul by todying around an 
ignorant and an unappreciative court ; he 
had an income of some consequence, derived 
from the territorial gifts of his royal father, 
as Duke of Viseo and Lord of Corvilhao, 
given to him after the victory of Ceuta; but 
this income was chiefly obtained from his 
position as Grand Master of the Military 
Order of Christ, and with the means and 
with the faithful associates in connection 
with this order of Christian knighthood, the 
Prince was enabled to prosecute the en- 
lightened purposes of his soul. 
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HE TEACHES AND LECTURES, coverers* did not venture more than one 


In his quiet retreat on the bold headland | hundred and eighty miles beyond the for- 
of Cape Sagres, or St. Vincent, he talked | bidden point, having been terrified by tem- 
with his brother knights and late compan- | pestuous seas, by the break and turmoil of 
ions in arms in African warfare like a pro-|the waters that ever fret and foam around 
fessor, and inspired them like a prophet. Cape Bojador, and considering this point as 
He declared that he felt it was even as his|the entrance to some vast and destructive 
blessed mother had said, that God had ap- | whirlpools and absorbing gulfs, they put 

their vessels about and returned to Portugal. 





pointed him to open up new ways and lands | 
for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ and the great glory of Portugal. But | 
he especially pointed out to his companions | 
the absurdity and the worthlessness of the | 
chivalrous dreams of the day, which peopled | 
unknown lands with giants, and fairies, and 
monstrous animals that were impossibilities, 
and set forth to them that the rest of the} 
globe not known to the civilized world must | 
be animated by human beings and other | 


creatures as natural in their organization as | 
those they beheld in their own quarter of the | 
earth. And he then inflamed their minds | 
with the vision he presented of the glory | 
and consequence that would accrue to their | 
country and to themselves in the event of} 
finding new lands, with new people, with | 
whom they could establish friendly and | 
profitable intercourse, and also enlarge the | 
bounds of human knowledge and = syim- | 
pathy. 

FIRST VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


What a hope was awakened among these 
young enthusiasts, as they were inspired by 
this princely lecturer! This was the first | 
germ of modern progress—Sagres was its 
cradle, and Henry was its prophet. He was 
not an idle dreamer, or mere visionary ; he | 
was alaborious student in the acquisition of | 
knowledge, and yet he seemed to be moved | 
to many of his enterprises less by caleula- | 
tion than by an impulse of soul or inspi- | 
ration. It is related that one night his 
dreams and reflections about discoveries of | 
new lands so possessed his soul that he 
roused up with fervid emotion, and calling | 
around him his followers, and speaking of | 
his impressions during the night as a vision | 
from God, he appointed two of their number, | 
who had some experience as seamen, to take | 
command of two caravels then in the port of | 
Lagos, near by, to put out to sea and to sail | 
down the African coast into the unknown | 
seas that had not yet been ventured into on 
account of European ignorance and fears. 
And forthwith, on this very day, sometime 
in the spring of 1416, this first voyage un- 
dertaken for the sake of discovery since the 
days of the ancient Greeks and Phoenicians 
was commenced, and the Prince’s caravels 
passed beyond Cape Non, the point on the 








coast of Africa, east of the Canaries, which 


was then regarded as the tabooed limit of | 
European enterprise. 





But these pioneer dis- | chroniclers of this event. 


HIS UNQUENCHABLE HOPE AND PERSEVERANCE, 


The enthusiastic Prince was not in the 


least discouraged by the poor results of the 
voyage; his enlightened mind rightly judged 
that the especial commotion of the sea 
around an advanced point of the African 
coast, which had terrified his inexperienced 


captains, must be an agitation and clash of 
waters caused by some strong and extensive 
currents and counter-currents, which could 
be avoided and passed by standing well out 
to sea, and by trusting to the compass in 
order to double the point. Therefore he 
ordered a_ strong-built caravel to be got 
ready for another voyage, and this he placed 
in charge to two faithful officers of his house- 
hold, named Juan Gonzales Zarco and Tristan 
Vaz Texeiza, who fully partook of their 
patron’s enthusiasm, and were determined 
to encounter all the terrors of the African seas. 
SECOND VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
Their courage and skill as seamen were 
soon tested. Not many days after passing 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and while standing 
well out to sea, in order to make a course 
clear of the supposed stormy capes of the 
African coast, they were struck by a sudden 
and furious tempest, which drove them away 
from the Continent to the southwest. For 
three days Henry’s officers and their com- 
pany momentarily expected to be engulfed 
in a raging sea. But the stout little ship 
withstood well the terrible buffeting of the 
storm-tossed waters, and the brave Zarco and 
Texeiza, standing day and night with un- 
daunted nerve by the helm, whilst the af- 
frighted sailors were groveling and prostrate, 
and praying to saints, were at last relieved 
by the subsidence of the gale, and then a 
clear sky revealed to them the blessed sight 
of land, which proved to be entirely new, 
with a strange people and a novel vegetation 
for European eyes. The grateful and devout 
young officers, thankful for their safety and 
the opportunity of repose, called the island 
Puerto Santo, or the Holy Port, and this was 
the 
FIRST SPECIAL OCEAN DISCOVERY. 
And as they found its people comely and 
gentle, befitting the character of the Fortu- 
*] do not find the names ef these two captains, en- 
gaged in the first voyage of discovery, mentioned 
by Castaneda, Navarette, Faria y Sousa, Galvan, 
Lafiteau, Barros, l’urchas, Prevost. or by any other 
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nate Isles, supposed to exist in those seas, 
and observed that the soil was very fertile, 
they were so delighted with the discovery, 
that they resolved not to continue the search 
along the African coast, but to return with 
their present acquisition of knowledge and 
with evidences of their discovery to their ex- 
pectant patron. 


Prince Henry was delighted with the 
account given of this first discovery, and 


first fruits of his genius and enterprise. He 
thanked (rod and rejoiced as though he had 
gained a great victory. It is true that other 
islands, Lancerota, Fuertaventura, and all 
the group of the Canaries had been discov- 
ered some time before, in 1395, but these 
islands are close to the African coast, and 
their discovery was accidental; whereas the 
discovery of Puerto Santo, though partly ac- 
cidental, was the result of a scientifically 
planned ocean voyage. 
THE FIRST OCEAN COLONY. 

Immediately he planned a scheme:of colo- 
nization; and, in regard to the spirit of colo- | 
nizing, he as fully antic ipated the great and 
gallant Raleigh, as he did inthe spirit of dis- 
covery the enlightened and persevering Co- 
lumbus. He denied himself not only the 
luxuries, but many of the proper conveni- 
ences of his station, in order to fit out three 
caravels well manned. On board these he 
placed several laborers fitted for settlers, per- 
suaded to go by tempting inducements, and 
who carried with them a varied stock of do- 
mestic animals, and all kinds of grains and 
plants valuable for cultivation. The two 
brave officers, Zarco and Texeiza, each had 
command of a vessel, and the third one was 
placed in charge of Bartholomew Perestrello, 
the zealous chart-maker, and father of the 
devoted, filial Phillipa. 

THE FIRST COLONIAL GOVERNOR. 

This Italian gentleman, who had won the 
confidence of the Prince by his skill and 
courage, was placed in command of the ex- 
pedition and appointed governor of the island. 
And thus was the father-in-law of Columbus 
importantly engaged in the pioneer work of 
discovery, and he was the first colonizer and 
planter in newly-discovered western ocean 
lands. But Perestrello did not succeed in 
the cultivation of the island. He lost at sea 
and by sickness on land all his useful produc- 
tive animals, and of all his live stock he pre- 
served only a pair of rabbits. 

THE FIRST COLONY DESTROYED BY RABBITS. 

This healthy pair of rodents and burrowers 
flourished and increased on Puerto Santo 
with such wonderful fecundity that in about 
three years ali the small hand-cultivation of | 
Perestrello’s peopie was destroyed by them. 
No doubt the cosmographer neglected the 
farming of his island. He found his most i 


congenial occupation in the tracing of charts, 
and in writing up his journal and an account 
of his observations ; and when so occupied 
his people were neglectful, and so, no doubt, 
the rabbits got ahead of his cultivation.* He 
abandoned the governorship and proprietor- 
ship of the colony, which was vested in him, 
in order to return to take part in more con- 
genial work for the Prince at Sagres. There 
he assisted James, of Majorca, the chief of 
the college and observatory established by 
Prince Henry, in tracing out new coasts 
discovered, and the courses of voyages 
already made, in preparing plans for new 
ones about to be undertaken by Henry’s navi- 
gators. His son-in-law, the Great Discoverer, 
afterward went with his wife, Phillipa, to 
reside on Puerto Santo in order to get a liv- 
ing out of the wild property bequeathed by 
the cosmographer ; but Columbus proved as 
poor a farmer or ranchero as his father-in- 
law, and gained nothing but some increase 
of knowledge and the birth of his son, Diego, 
in Puerto Santo. 

When Perestrello’s expedition returned 
from Puerto Santo with nothing to show for 
the cost and the hopes of the venture, the 
scoffers, and those whoesteemed the Prince’s 
enterprises as not only madly visionary, but 
sacrilegious, had now ample occasion for 
critical comment. But the intelligent perse- 
veranuce of this matchless Hero of Portugal 
was wonderful. He never relaxed for a day, 
during forty odd years of his life, the pursuit 
of discovery. He foresaw the navigation 
around the dread southern coasts of Africé 
unto India, and the discovery of mid-ocean 
lands as in a vision—therefore disappoint- 
ments and losses were to him stimulants to 
greater exertions, and not hindrances. 

DISCOVERY OF MADEIRA. 

Again he sent forth his two brave captains, 
Zarco and Texeiza, who, sailing to the south- 
ward and westward of Puerto Santo, discov- 
ered the island of Madeira, whose dense for- 
ests caused it to receive this Portuguese name 
for wood. This lovely and fertile island, like 
Puerto Santo, had no doubt a people and a 


‘name ofits own ;f but they have passed away, 


and the footstep of the civilized discoverer 
has obliterated every trace of the aboriginal 
dweller. The first act of the discoverers was 
to set fire to the dense forests, which fed a 

*Fairia y Sousa relates the story about the rabbits, 

fIt is stated that Madeira when first discovered 
was uninhabited; but this is very remarkable, in view 
of the fact that the neighboring stall island of 
Puerto Santo was inhaoited., Many tacts connected 
with the colonization of the islaud by Prince Henry 
would lead to the belief that Madei ira had an aborigi 
pal population before the arrival of the Portuguese 
The tradition of a prior accidental discovery of this 
island by Machim, au Euglishman cast away on its 
shores, along with his run-away bride, Ann of Dor- 
set, who dicd here, does not seem to be well sub- 
stantiated, 
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conflagration that was not fairly extin- 


guished tillafter a lapse of seven years. And 
when the virgin soil of this fertile land was 
fully exposed then the enterprise of Henry 
saused the establishment of a colony and 


plantations, which were fully successful, and , 
contributed largely to the revenues of the | 


Prince and to the advancement of his subse- 
quent enterprises. 
THE FIRST SUGAR-CANE PLANTATION. 
This colony of Madeira was the nursery of 
two notable things of momentous conse- 
quences in the history of all subsequently 
discovered and colonized western countries. 


One was the introduction into this island of | 


some growing shoots of a beneficent plant, 
obtained by Prince Henry in Sicily, but 
originally brought from southeastern Asia, 
and spoken of by an old Biblical prophet as 
the ‘‘sweet cane from a far country.’? Our 


practical, as well as enthusiastic Prince | 


planned, organized, and established the first 
sugar-cane plantation ; and such was his suc- 
cess as a planter that, after about five years 
of planting experience on Madeira, his in- 
tendant was enabled to return to him 60,000 
arrobas of sugar. This was only twenty per 
cent. of the annual product of the island, 
and was reserved as the especial revenue of 
the Military Order of Christ, of which the 
Prince was Grand Master. 
THE NEGRO. 


And the other notable matter was the labor | 


by which this tropical staple was produced 
so abundantly. By what hands did our noble 
Prince and the most Christian order over 
which he presided produce this profitable 
result? Not by voluntary Portuguese agri- 
culturists, who could not beinduced to exile 
themselves and could hardly be procured ex- 
cept by penal enforcement; and not by any 
aboriginal people of this or of neighboring 
islands. But Africa’s black children, that 
had been toiling involuntarily ages upon 
ages as chattels for Asia, were now for the 
first time employed by Europeans in extract- 
ing wealth out of the new lands of the 
West. 
PRINCE HENRY A SLAVE-HOLDER. 

His acquiescence in the bondage of his fel- 
low-men will to many minds dim the glory of 
our great Prince; and, although he was the 
Apostle of the Spirit of Discovery, the 
Founder of Modern Progress, the first Modern 
Colonizer, the first utilizer of the compass, 
the quadrant, and the chart, and the inven- 
tor of ocean navigation, yet in his character 
as first planter and negro slave owner of 
Enrope in the newly discovered lands in Oc- 
cidental seas, he will seem to tarnish the 
brillianey of his otherwise lustrous fame. 
But the Prince, though far in advance of the 
political intelligence and enterprise of his 
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age, was not, and could not dream of being 
superior to the humanity of the faith derived 
| from his sainted mother, and held by the civi- 
| lized world in his day as the only salvation 
‘of mankind. His readings of St. Paul and 
other primitive Fathers of the Church taught 
him that human bondage was not acquiesced 
iin, but indorsed by them; he knew that 
slaves had been bought and sold in Christian 
Rome. Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Persia, and 
Rome in their days of power, and even Venice 
and Fiorence down to his time, had used the 
negro as a traditional slave. The sentiment 
of Latin Europe had been accustomed to the 
enslavement of the African; but even had 
our Prince’s mind been trained by the Ger- 
manic sentiment, which is the foundation of 
| our spirit of human liberty, it would not, in 
| the fifteenth century, have enlightened his 
| spirit of humanity in respect to African bond- 
jage. The negro was then everywhere, as in 





| ages past, the symbol of slavery. Grecian 
| and Roman sentiments of liberty had never 
{applied to such a traditional slave race, 
| whose chief industry and commerce with 
the stranger was in the enslavement of 
and trade in themselves. And _ there 
was no question of humanity or of human 
| liberty in Prince Henry’s mind, no more 
}than there was in the mind of the noble 
; and generous Isabella of Castile, when they 
| permitted the enslavement of their black or 
j savage fellow-beings. The inhumanity be- 
| 

| 

| 


longed to their age, and to the whole past 
sentiment of the world; and the nineteenth 
century has only in our day seen and felt 
and sought to redress this wrong. 

HENRY’S HUMANITY. 

But his humanity in all other respects was 
of the noblest character, and far superior to 
the age in which he lived. He was notably 
the friend of the poor, and the chivalrous 
defender of the oppressed; although this will 
seem so contradictory, when he could per- 
mit the African to be torn from his home and 
to toil on his plantations. But it was the 
African’s countryman who tore him away 
from his home, and sold him to the stranger 
forasmall price. Henry would not permit vio- 
lence and injustice to be done by his own 
people. He was frequently obliged to repair, 
at great sacrifice, the injustices perpetrated 
by his officers abroad. Captain Suero da 
Costa had obtained seventy slaves at Palma, 
but his superior officer, Joao de Castilla, who 
when Costa reported to him was recruiting at 
Gomera, one of the Canary islands, not being 
satisfied with the success of his lieutenant, 
kidnapped a sufficient number of the friendly 
Gomerans to make up a complement of one 
hundred slaves for Madeira. When the Prince 
heard of this outrage upon those whom he 
deemed not only a friendly, but a_ free 
people, he ordered that they should be well 
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clothed and returned, with an abundance of 
gifts, unto their own country. 
‘Le talent de bien faire.” 


The Prince was more zealous to do good 
than to win fame. He had all the religious 
zeal of Columbus and of Magellan. He was 
as eager as a Jesuit to work for the greater 
glory of God; but yet he was not inclined to 
sacrifice his fellow-men as mere dead matter 
(‘‘perinde ac cadaver’’) in the accomplish- 
ment of this object. His great desire was to 
do good in the world; and with this senti- 
ment in his heart he adopted his famous 
motto, the French words, ‘‘ Le talent de bien 
faire,’’? or the talent of doing good, which 
was affixed as an inscription in every land 
where his navigators went. 

HENRY AS A MISSIONARY. 

When Jean de Batancour, the Norman, 
ceded to Prince Henry the Canary islands 
for a portion of the island of Madcira the 
Prince sent a large expeditionary force of 
about 2,500 men, mainly recruited from his 
Military Order of Christ, in order partly to 
colonize the group, but chiefly to convert the 
native people to the true faith. The zealous 
religious officers of Henry succeeded adimira- 
bly in advancing the cross at the point of the 
sword. Perhaps the poor, ignorant Guanches 
could not appreciate great truths without 
some such sharp and incisive argumentation. 
They believed, and then passed away to the 
last man after the reception of the new faith. 
Alas! for such a salvation, which had no 
promise whatever for this world! Henry 
did not appreciate it as his officers did. He 
became disgusted with this plan of propa- 
gandism, and abandoned it and the islands. 
But here we see the beginning of the decay 
and destruction that has ever attended the 
progress of enlightened discovery and the 
beneficent intentions of philanthropy. 
Guanche, Carib, and Indian have utterly 
passed away, either by reason of oppression 
or the abrogation of their old conditions of 
life. The illustrious Henry, in leading the 
way to the discovery of the savage world, 
was no doubt the unconscious instrument 
that commenced the destruction of its simple- 
minded people; but his spirit of humanity 
prompted him to be a saviour rather than a 
destroyer of his fellow-men, and we must not 
contemplate him as the one who, having un- 
veiled the mystery of the ocean, led the way 
to the destruction of innocent savage races ; 
but rather as the founder of the new, 
that now 
nook of our 


progressive era of civilization 
explores and peoples every 
planet. 

The purpose of this monograph has been 
somewhat exceeded in dilating upon many 
particulars in the history of the Prince, not 
relevant to the establishment of his claim as 


the forerunner of Columbus in the discovery 
of America. But the writer of this sketch, 
whilst setting forth this especial claim of the 
Portuguese Prince, was tempted to gratify 
the intelligent readers of the Friend with 
some few additional incidents of interest in 
the history of his favorite hero. That Henry 
led the way to all the ocean discovery since 
his day will be recognized from the facts al- 
ready adduced; but let us follow a little 
further the progress of his lieutenants along 
the coast of Africa, and observe his efforts to 
reach India by a direct sea way, which was, 
we know, the sole purpose of Columbus. 
ANCIENT DREAD OF OCEAN NAVIGATION. 
Those who read old chroniclers of the fif- 
teenth century, and more particularly Cas- 
taneda, Galvan, Barros, and other writers of 
the early part of the sixteenth century, can 
appreciate, from their account, the dread en- 
tertained in the mind of civilized Europe in 
respect to the dangers of the sea along 
Africa’s southern coast line, and the terror of 
ocean navigation before the genius of Henry 
dissipated those fears. For atime none of his 
enthusiastic associates and brave officers could 





be induced to attempt to double the stormy 
|cape of Bojador, in the twenty-seventh de- 
‘gree of north lattitude. It is difficult, at 
| first thought, for us to understand their 
| fears, we, who have run down the whole 
coast of Africa, and have struck out boldly 
on many an ocean path, with a well ap- 
pointed ship and with ample sailing appli- 
ances, with chronometer, quadrant, compass, 
and chart. But our surprise ceases when 
we reflect that Henry’s navigators had to 
cruise in vessels that were little better than 
large open boats. Where are the mariners 
of this day who will voluntarily venture, even 
on a well-known ocean path in an undecked 
craft? Whereas those amateur Portuguese 
seamen were persuaded to make ventures 
with their frail vessels out into unknown 
seas, and without any of the appliances that 
enlighten our way. We cannot appreciate 
their fears when sailing in a modern, well- 
built, well-appointed, thousand-ton clipper; 
but we might better understand them if 
buffeted about in mid-Atlantic on board 4 
fifteenth century twenty or thirty-ton cara- 
vel. Therefore we may recognize some good 
reason for the fears of navigators early in the 
fifteenth century, not only in the ignorance 
of the sea, but in the weakness and ill 
appointed condition of the ships that had to 
venture on an obscure and stormy ocean 
path; and so we can understand that when 
Lancelot Gilianez, one of Henry’s lieuten- 
ants, doubled Cape Bojador, in 1434, his 
exploit awakened as great an interest, and 
excited Europe quite as much in his time a 
the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope by 
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de Gama, or even the discovery of America 
by Columbus, did in their day.* 

EUROPE AROUSED TO MARITIME ENTERPRISE. 

The voyage of Gilianez, and the subse- 
quent voyages of Gonzalez and Baldaya, and 
especially that of Tristan, in 1443, who first 
brought slaves from the coast of Guinea, and 
gold from Rio d’Oro, which were all expe- 
ditions planned and fitted out by Henry, 
fully aroused the spirit of adventure in Por- 
tugal. Henry had his enthusiasm satisfied 
by geographical discovery alone, without 
caring for any prizes to gratify cupidity ; but 
his countrymen and the other peoples of Eu- 
rope were only aroused somewhat to recog- 
nize the correctness of his views and the 
wisdom of his enterprises when the shining 
gold and the profitable glossy black slave 
dazzled their eyes. The western ports of 
the Iberian Peninsula then became the start- 
ing points and chief sources of European 
enterprise, and of all modern progress in 
navigation, discovery, and trade. Portugal 
alone led the civilized world in the fifteenth 
century to discover another savage world, 
nearly a century in advance of others, and 
Henry was the sole inspiration of Portu- 
gal.t 

*Prevost says: “Cette action fut mise par les 
ecrivains du son tems, au dessus des travaux d’ 
Hercule.” This exploit (the doubling of Cape Bojador) 
was placed by the writers of his time tar above the 
labors of Hercules ' 

7 Navarrete, in his “Collecion des Viages,” boasts 
of the maritime enterprise of Castilians and Bis- 
cayans in the beginning «fthe fifteenth century, but 
it was certainly confined strictiy 'o coasting commer- 
cial ventures. Portugal alone is entitled to all the 
glory of commencing and for along time carrying 
on alone the enlightened pursuit of discovery. Pre- 
vost says, liv. prem. p. 3: **On confesse nean- 
moins ques les Portugais furent les premiers qui 
tenterent la navigation de Pocean, et qui firent naitre 
aux autres nations del Europe le dessein de chercher 
un bouvel hemisphere. Les Espagnols etoint si eloi- 
guesde former cette pensee, que non seulement ils 
he Commencement a sen occuper que pres de quar- 
ante (svixante dix?) ans apres leurs yoisins, mais 
que dans cette intervalle ils consider erent les en- 
lerprises des Portugais conime avtant davantures 
romanesques, et d’ettets @une imagination dereglee. 
Is eurent Jong-tems la meme opinion de ceux qui 
leur proposoient Wen imiter Pexample, et quoi avoit 
deja reussie dans quelque partie de Dexecution. 
experience fut seuse capable de les convaincre que 
les Portugais avoiant raisoune juste, et que les espe- 
rances de Colomb metoint pas moins solide.’ It 
tuust be co: fessed, nevertheless, that the Portuguese 
Were the first who essayed ocean wavigation, and 
who gave birth among European nations to the de- 
Sign ef searching for a new hemisphere, The Span- 
jiards were so tar from the conception of such a 
tuought that not ouly did they not give it any atten- 
lion till forty (seventy ?) years after their neighbors, 
butduring this interval they looked upon the en. 
lerprise of the Portuguese as so many romantic 
adventures, and the effects of a disordered imagi- 
Nation, They had, for a long time, the same opinion 
Ofthose who proposed to imitate their (the Portu- 
guese) example, and who had already succeeded in 
Some part of the execution of their plaus. Expe- 
rience alone suiliced to convince them that the 
Portuguese had reasoned justly, and that the hopes 
of Columbus were well founded. 
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THE POPE GIVES 

Our patriotic Prince had great hopes, after 
the doubling of the redoubtable Cape Boja- 
dor, to win a mighty domain from the un- 
known world for his country, and hoping 
to bind forever the new discoveries to the 
interests of his native land, he appealed to 
an authority and an influence then esteemed 
superior to that of all earthly kings—to 
Christ’s Vicegerent at Rome—to grant unto 
him, in behalf of his beloved country, all 
political authority forevermore over all the 
new found lands acquired by his enterprises 
of ocean navigation and discovery. The 
great and enterprising Prince was sustained 
by an enlightened Pope, and he who was 
esteemed the king of kings in 1432, Martin 
V, issued a bulla from the Vatican, granting 
unto Prince Henry, in behalf of the crown of 
Portugal, the suzerainty in perpetuity over 
all territories, states, and kingdoms which 
should be discovered by Portuguese navi- 
gators in the regions lying beyond Cape 
Bojador unto the Indias, and all new coun- 
tries of the African and Indian seas eastward 
unto the great ocean, whose princes and 
whose peoples were heathens ; and further- 
more, there was granted to all the officers 
and mariners of Henry a plenary indul- 
gence, and ample assurance of everlasting 
bliss in heaven should they perish in carry- 
ing out the designs of their great patron.* 
Ah! this was success for Henry, who had 
been laughed as by his royal father when 
he proposed the expedition to Ceuta, and 
mocked and scorned by his brother princes 
jfor his so-called visionary schemes of ad- 
venture, now to be recognized as sovereign 
lord over new domains, a hundred fold 
greater than his own little native strip of 
Europe, and he and his associates to be as- 
sured of being saints should they die whilst 
prosecuting the work of discovery, and of 
conquering, capturing, or converting their 
unbelieving fellow men. 





THE FIRST EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

But the best result of Henry’s success was 
the stimulation of private enterprise. The 
first gold fever of modern times then set in, 
and affected all the noble and daring youth 
of Portugal. Lagos became a great expedi- 
tionary port, in which private companies 
were formed, and from which private expe- 
ditions set out. Gilianez, the bold navigator, 
who had doubled Cape Bojador, formed a 
company along with three of his friends, 
Alonzo, Alvarez, and Diaz, who had some 
property, and who owned ten caravels 
ready for sea; and they obtained a charter 
from Prince Henry in 1444 which authorized 
them to prosecute discovery, colonization, 


* Vasconcelos. Hist. de Ivao II. Castaneda, 
Hist. 1553. 
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and the quest of gold on the coast of Guinea. 
This was the first company of adventuring 
traders and colonizers, upon the model of 
which the Spanish, English, Dutch, and all 
subsequent East or West India companies 
were formed.* 
ITALIANS PATRONIZED BY HENRY. 

Adventurers of every nation, class, and 
profession—warriors and geographers, as 
well as traders—tflocked to Portugal; not to 
the royal court at Lisbon, but to the court of 
genius and of enterprise, situated upon the 
bold promontory of Sagres and in the ocean 
port of Lagos. It was mostly Italians of 


ability and enterprise, especially those of | 


Genoa, Venice, and Florence, who eagerly 
sought the new Portuguese field of adven- 
ture. Their governments were so deeply in- 
terested in the lucrative overland trade with 
India, which they had controlled as a source 
of commercial pre-eminence in Europe for 
ages, that they would not offer the slightest 
encouragement to the new African and ocean 
enterprise of Portugal, which threatened an 
interference with their monopoly. There- 
fore their sons of genius, who had no em- 
ployment in this monopoly and who thirsted 
for noble maritime adventure outside of the 
Mediterranean, hastened to the generous 
court of enterprise of our illustrious Henry, 
who promised glory and reward in unknown 
seas. There came Antonio de Noli and 
Cadamosto, the Venetian, who discovered 
the Cape de Verde Islands; and there we 
have seen Perestrello, the Florentine, exe- 
euting the Prince’s marine charts and re- 
vising the logs of the vovages of his 
lieutenants; and what a pity that Colum- 
bus, the Genoese, had not arrived in Por- 
tugal a little earlier, say in 1450 or 1460, 
instead of 1470, seven years after the death 
of Henry. He would not in such a case have 
wasted time with selfish, conceited, and jeal- 
ous ruling princes at Lisbon or Madrid; but 
being received at once by the enlightened 
and enterprising Prince at Lagos, he would 
have had his purpose and genius not only 
appreciated, but, furthermore, inspired and 
stimulated. Ah! indeed he would have 
found the very conception and enterprise 
that have given his name to everlasting fame 
then and there in the soul of Henry, as he 
did afterward in the records of the great 
Prince. 
WHAT HENRY DID FOR THE WORLD. 

Thus was public spirit aroused in Portu- 
gal, and all Europe awakened to a new de- 
parture of beneficent enterprise and progress 
by the genius of a prince. A devotee of the 


* Gilianez and his associates, Etienne Alouzo, Rod- 


rigue Alvarez, and Jean Diaz formed 2 joint stock 
company in the town of Lagos, 1444. 
y Sousa, 


Bartos- Faria 


Church of Christ, the monk and hermit Peter, 
had once inspired Europe to waste its blood 
and treasure to rescue and guard a doubtful 
tomb of Christ; but here was the son ofa 
king and a knight of Christ, who sought to 
inspire the old world to forget its crusading 
chimera about a vacant sepulchre, and to 
expend its enterprise and means in seeking 
to enlarge the Kingdom of the Redeemer on 
this earth by the discovery of vast unknown 
lands and peoples, by the discovery even of 
anew world. He directed the enterprise of 
the chivalry of Europe in a channel that has 
originated all the modern progress of civili- 
zation. He proved the navigability of the 
seas along the African coast. He tested the 
feasibility of ocean voyages. He had through 
his lieutenants discovered the Madcira isles, 
the Cape de Verde group, and other ocean 
islands unknown before to Europe. He had 
awakened a new era for his country and the 
world. And yet whatever Henry won and 
saw in his day was far from commensurate 
l with his great labors and his greater hopes. 





HENRY DOES NOT BEHOLD HIS PROMISED LAND, 
Our inspired Prince was the Moses of 
modern discovery, that led Europe out of 
the dark Egypt of geographical ignorance, 
after passing the Red sea of Ceuta, through 
the desert of an unknown navigation unto 
the hope of a new land of promise; but 
Henry, like his Israelitish prototype, was only 
permitted to get a glimpse of the Canaan of 
his hopes. After spending all his resources 
and the efforts of his life on more than a 
score of maritime expeditions for discovery,* 
the least of which was equal to the little 
naval venture that was eked out of the 
generosity and sympathy of a woman, and 
which sailed from Palos to discover a new 
hemisphere; after spending a princely for- 
tune and the fire of a great soul, in trying to 
inspire all the noble and adventurous spirits 
of the world who came to him to go and dis- 
cover new lands and new people; yet with 
all this effort he had not run down more than 
fifteen hundred miles of African coast, and 
had not sailed but a few hundred miles out 
into the ocean beyond the shores of the old 
world when he died. Perhaps if he had not 
been a prince he would have gone with his 
own expeditions, and have won the signal 
glory of a great discoverer in person. 
THE PRINCELY SOWER THAT DID NOT REAP. 
In reading the history of this hero we feel 
sorrowful that he who planned so greatly 
and labored so much should have obtained 
so little visible success in his day. He laid 
the foundation and drew the designs of 4 





* Prince Henry fitted out about twenty maritime 
expeditions for the purpose of discovery, in which 
were employed about 170 vessels. 
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building, but others have won all the glory 
of the superstructure. Thus does one man 
sow and another reap; and there is more 
consideration attached to the visible product 
of the reaper than to the hidden labor of the 
sower. But both should have their honor 
and reward of fame, and when you speak of 
the justly glorious achievements of Colum- 
bus, of Vasco de Gama, and of Magellan, you 
must not pass by in silence those of Henry 
the ‘Illustrious. What these great men 
achieved were realizations of ideas and pur- 
poses of Prince Henry, and made feasible for 
them by the spirit of discovery which he 
originated, and by the facilities for ocean 
navigation which he invented or put into 
practical use. 
THE DEATH AND CHARACTER OF HENRY. 

Henry died November, 1463, at the age of 
sixty-seven. His private life was as remark- 
able for its purity and uprightness as his 
public career was for its beneficence and lus- 
ter. He never married. He lived a celibate all 
his days, his name was never associated with 
any female intrigue, so common in his age 
and country, and as he is represented as a 
robust, healthy, and very handsome Prince,* 
of a most genial social disposition; we may 
wonder at his denial to himself of the joys of 
afamily.t He certainly could not be a wo- 
man hater after his worship of his mother. 
Perhaps it was this worship and undying 
filial love for the blessed Phillipa, the inspirer 
of his genius, that caused him ever to pre- 
serve the memory of the character of the ex- 
alted mother as a standard in his mind to 
which the ladies of the Court of Portugal 
could not approach. He was noted for his 
lively humor, fine conversational powers, 
and enjoyment of society. The ladies of his 
little court—the wives and daughters of his 
officers and followers—enjoyed much of his 
company, and shared socially in the vivacity 
of his spirit, which was animated and graced 
**Don Enrique tuvo una proporcion ada gran 
deza: miembros abultados y fuertes; blauco y rubio. 
cabello rezio y casi irsuto: produzia temor cou el as- 
pecto: circunspecion y constancia notable en las 
palabras; modestia en el trato de su persona dentro 
de los terminos dy la altezade su fortuna; sutrimien- 
toen los trabajos; en las armas valor y osadia: en 
las artes y letras fu versada y diestro: en las mate- 
Maticos superior a todos los que Jas manejaron en su 
lad; nose le conocio costumbre yviciosa; no caso, 
ulsesupo d’ el que vivlasse la pureza de Ja conti- 
hencia,” Barres—Prince Heury was largely pro- 
portioned, strong, and well limbed; red and white 
complexion; curly haired and bearded ; his counte- 
hance inspired fear and respect. He was very cir- 
Cumspect and precise in his speech; modest in his 
bearing when at the height ot his furtune; patient 
and enduring in labor; a brave and daring warrior; 
in arts and letters was most skillful; in mathematics 
Superior to all others who essayed the science in his 
age; he haa not one bad habit; he never married, 
and he was never suspected of having violated the 
Perfect purity of a continent life. 

‘All Portuguese writers speak enthusiastically of 




















the immaculate life of this most nobl+ Prince. 


by poetical taste and refinement ; but he ever 
maintained a certain reserve, and did not 
mark any of the fair sex with a preference. 
No doubt a man so ardent and so generous 
must have loved a woman as the necessary 
complement and companion of his life ; this 
love must have been lost and hidden away 
somewhere in his life—and such a loss—a 
great and delicate soul like his would never 
reveal. His purity of life, coupled with his 
ardent enterprising nature, was the wonder 
of his country and of all Europe, for where 
was the prince or man in those or in these 
days of whom it could be said as it is said of 
him, ‘‘he had not one bad habit?’ 
HENRY NOT APPRECIATED BY HIS PEERS. 

This Anglo-Celtiberian Prince lived pre- 
eminently for his country and to do good 
unto mankind. He, a direct descendant of 
William the Conqueror, kinsman of all the 
princely warriors of Europe of his day, and 
an eminent approved warrior himself, gave 
up his life to works of peace and enlightened 
progress. His genius was despised by his 
peers in Europe, and although private ad- 
venturers flocked unto his standard as to 
that of a glorious captain: yet the princes 
of England, of Spain, and even of his own 
Portugal considered his schemes as the re- 
sult of an ill regulated imagination, and as 
destructive of true chivalric adventure, and 
of feudal princely consequence. His broth- 
ers and other kinsmen on the throne of Por- 
tugal accorded him only a grudging assist- 
ance as inthe case of his father, who was 
forced into the successful expedition of 
Ceuta. And it was so that when Columbus 
sought enterprise and fortune in Portugal in 
1470), the king who then reigned at Lisbon, 
though a capable and politic prince, did not 
appreciate the truth of the enlightened views 
of his late deceased great kinsman as the 
adventuring Genoese mariner did, and so 
Portugal lost the larger part of the great 
glory that her illustrious Prince had devised 
for her. 
THE FOUNDER OF DISCOVERY AND THE DISCOVERER. 

One is tempted again and again to reflect 
upon and regret all the possibilities that 
would have attended an earlier visit of Co- 
lumbus to Portugal. Had he come at the 
same time with Noli, Perestrello, and other 
able Italians, he would no doubt have be- 
come one of Prince Henry’s captains, and 
have discovered America much earlier than 
he did. Or perhaps he would not have 
sought a new world by pursuing an occiden- 
tal ocean course, because this purpose was 
conceived after long residence in Portugal 
and at Puerto Santo. His whole idea, even 
when he decided upon a western course, and 
when he sailed from Palos in 1492, was to 
reach’ India by a direct sea way, which 
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Henry conceived and planned and tried to carry out Henry’s idea of a western voyage, 
have carried out, as far back as 1416, when, | But the whole energies of Portugal were 
like an inspired youthful apostle, he sent his | now confined to her eastern course. Her 
first missionaries of discovery to sail along | forts and settlements were scattered along 
the coast of Africa in order to pass round | the western coast of Africa down to the 
its southern bounds unto Eastern Asia. And | land of the Hottentots. She was in full pos- 
so had Columbus joined the Prince at Lagos | session of this route, and confirmed in her 
—the ardent, enterprising, and persevering | title to it by the indisputable sanction of the 
nature of this Italian adventurer—greater | Vicegerent at Rome; and as genius no 
than that of Cadamosto, Noli, Perestrello, | longer influenced the action of the country, 
Gilianez, or other captains of Henry, would | the spirit of conservatism would confine it- 
have been readily employed, and he would | self to the line of action already established, 
in accordance with the Prince’s plans have | And the then ruler of Portugal, though a 
pushed on the route to India by way of the | moderately able man, yet he was influenced 
African coast; and have anticipated de! by a too frequent jealous and conceited spirit 
Gama in doubling the Cape of Good Hope; peculiar to mediocre men in power, who do 
and if he ever discovered America it would | not wish to appear to be led by outside 
have been most likely by voyages eastward | ideas, but to be esteemed sufficient for not 


of India, and so after first finding America 
by a Pacific route would most reasonably in 
following up his career of discovery have an- 
ticipated Magellan by the circumnavigation 
of the globe. 

WHY COLUMBUS SAILED WEST. 

It may be asked if the discoverer of 
America entertained only Prince Henry’s 
idea of reaching India, and Mareo Polo’s 
Cathay and Cipangu by a direct sea route, 
why did he not continue to confine the ac- 
complishment of his purpose and enterprise 
tothe African line of coast? It must be 
borne in mind that when the Genoese ad- 
venturer arrived in Portugal the govern- 
ment and the private enterprise of this coun- 
try, stimulated by her great Prince, had 
been actively engaged for about seventy 
years in the quest of the African-Indian 
ocean route.  Lusitanian enterprise, pre- 
eminent over all the rest of Europe during 
the fifteenth century in the pursuit of ocean 
navigation as influenced by the genius of 
Henry, had confined its energies to the open- 
ing of its direct Indian highway. This en- 
terprise was in the full tide of activity when 
Columbus arrived. He resided in the cen- 
ter of its influence at Puerto Santo, and 
took part in its action in voyages to the 
coast of Guinea with his brother-in-law Cor- 
rea.* And when here, working his part on 
the circumcontinental Indian way, he hears 
the stories of the drifted bodies and carved 
woods from some western ocean land. The 
records of Henry are with him at his ocean 
outpost that reveal the purpose of a western 
discovery; and his quick perceptive and ap- 
preciative soul conceives that India may be 
only half the distance west that it is by the 
roundabout way east; and so determines to 


*Pedro Correa, the brother-in-law of Columbus, 
was governor of Puerto Santo, and had charge of a 
recruiting station for African squadrons, Columbus 
resided on a goat ranch—a district of wild land 
— to the widow of Perestrello—Oviedo—El 

elre. 


| only the government, but the enterprise of 
|their country, rejected the plan and over- 
‘tures of the Genoese adventurer as_ being 
| calculated to disturb Portugal in her present 
| pursuit of Indian dominion. And very likely 
| Columbus would have acquiesced resignedly 
|to the denial of his scheme, and have still 
| sought employment for his energies in Por- 
| tuguese African enterprise had not his Phil- 
jlipa died and broken up his Portuguese 
jhome. It was mainly this event more than 
| his disappointments in appealing to those in 
| power that induced him to abandon the pre- 
;cincts of the Court of Lisbon to seek the 
;neighboring one of Madrid.* He felt that 
| though Spain had derided the maritime en- 
| terprise of Portugal, yet her jealousy of her 
|peninsular neighbor was more likely to 
| prompt her more than any other country to 
engage in an opposition enterprise in an oc- 
cidental ocean route which was open to her, 
and not in conflict with the potential bulla 
‘of the Vatican which covered the advancing 
| line of the dominion of Portugal. 
| And thus Columbus was led to seek his 
| western route to India. 

COLUMBUS FOUND HIS SCHEME IN PORTUGAL. 

It is far from the purpose of this writer to 
exalt one man by detracting from another; 
but rather he would have the glory of one 
esteemed great still enhanced ,by showing 
|his appreciation of the great purposes of an- 
other. Columbus unquestionably derived 
very largely the knowledge and the inspira- 
tion that directed his great achievement from 
| the mind of the Portuguese Prince. He ar- 
jrived in Portugal as stated in 1470, but sup- 
| posed by some writers to have arrived there 
much earlier, in 1467. He had beenan ad- 
venturous warrior and mariner in the Medi- 








*Columbus lived in Portugal and Puerto Santo 
with his wife, Phillipa, about fourteen years, He be- 
came a naturalized Portuguese, and if his wife had 
lived it is reasonable to suppose that he would not 
have left Portugal. 
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terranean of some merit before his arrival in 
Portugal; and there is no evidence that he 
came to this kingdom to propose any 
scheme of discovery, matured elsewhere, as 
that of pursuing a western voyage for the 
purpose of discovery. He came in accord- 
ance with the generous spirit of adventure, 
that induced so many of his countrymen to 
seek the new land of enterprise. He was 
then a man of ardent soul, and a chivalrous 
soldier of fortune, and though grey headed, 
he marries, as Irving says, for ‘‘ mere affec- 
tion;’? but let us mark that this mere affec- 
tion was no doubt the foundation of his 
glory. He and his young wife were poor, so 
poor that they could not keep a house of 
their own, and must live with her mother. 
But they made a happy home. The widow 
and daughter were happy with this brave 
man for a protector. He was the country- 
man of the deceased husband and father, 
and as he like him had spent the dearest ac- 
tion of his lifein adventurous voyages and 
in cosmographic labors, how happy must the 
mother and daughter have been to find a 
protector in one who could appreciate, by 
his own vivid experience, the life and work 
of the departed husband and father, Peres- 
trello. 

Thus the home of Henry’s trusted captain 
and cosmographer became the home of Co- 
lumbus. The great adventurer entered into 
the innermost recesses of the College of 
Sagres, he inherited the records of its cos- 
mographer, and the mantle of its great 
prophet fell upon him. And with all this 
he had love for a teacher. Love, in his 
generous uncalculating soul, made him woo 
the daughter of a poor widow, who had no 
title deeds of lands, but only charts of im- 
aginary ocean lines to give him. But those 
were lines sufficient to satisfy a noble soul 
whose great hopes were never in the dross 
of the earth. Still love and schemes could 
not feed the poor young wife amid the arti- 
ficial wants of Lisbon, and so the discoverer, 
With mighty purposes and no money, went 
toseek a living out of the goats and rabbits 
of the wild lone ocean island that belonged 
tothe dead father. But in the valleys and 
glens of Puerto Santo, Christopher and 
Phillipa saw their happiest days. Here 
their Diego was born; here the veteran hero 
and his youthful bride gathered plants and 
shells, and looking out upon the ocean roll- 
ing in from the westward the thoughtful 
Phillipa spoke of the ardent ocean hopes of 
her father’s illustrious patronizing Prince. 
She spoke continually of the achievements 
of him who unveiled Africa and disclosed 
the secrets of the great ocean. And shall 
We not suppose that the soul of her warrior 
ind mariner fired as he listened to her dis- 
course; and that as he listened he resolved 


to fulfill the purposes of the great naviga- 
tor? Yes, it must have been so, and as 
Christopher and Phillipa sat fondly together 
in their modest island abode, or walked hand 
in hand through its woods and by its shores, 
talking of the work of a dear father and of 
his illustrious patron—then the purposes of 
a great man dawned upon another great one 
—and the germinating seeds of Henry’s mind 
brought forth ample fruit in the fecundating 
soul and heroic action of Colufmbus. 

Now may it not be said in conclusion that 
when the great American Republic celebrates 
her Centennial, and at the time contemplates 
the prophetie voices that called forth her 
continent from the vast unknown of the past, 
that she will have reason to give a foremost 
place in her Temple of Fame to the illustri- 
ous Prince, who closed the era of the dark 
ages, who was the harbinger of the first dawn 
of all modern enlightened progress, and who 
hoped for and led the way to a new world? 

‘¢Then from ancient gloom emerg’d 

The rising world of trade, the genius then 

Of navigation, that in hopeless sloth 

Had slumberd on the vast Atlantic deep 

For idle ages, starting, heard at last 

The Lusitanian Prince, who heaven inspir’d 

To love of useful glory ‘rous’d mankind, 

And in unbounded commerce mi«t the world. ’’* 


*Lhomson—Draper, in his ‘‘ History of the In- 
tellectual Development of Europe,” says, page 441, 
that ‘maritime enterprise was the harbing ger of the 
age of reason in Europe ;” and introduces as the 
sole origin of this enterprise the three voyages in 
which were accomplished the “discovery of Amer- 
ica,” the “doubling of the cape,” and the ‘‘cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe”—without one word of 
reference to the sole founder of all this enterprise, 
and the Apostle of the age uf reason in Europe. 
Drapei’s work throughout indicates a very shallow 
study of his great subject. His statements concern- 
ing Columbus, De Gama, and Magellan are simply 
extracted from Irving and other modern writers, and 
bear no sedeiaaaiie of any vriginal research, 
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TuE movement of Western g grain to Mon- 
treal, Canada, is steadily increasing. In 1863 
the quantity of Western grain received at 
Montreal was 6,151,521 bushels. In 1872the 
total quantity received at that city was 15,- 
213,029. In 1863, 65,320,158 bushels were 
received at New York; in 1872 the quantity 
was 86,032,450 bushels. From this state- 
ment it will be seen that the transportation 
of grain to Montreal has increased in greater 
ratio than the transportation to New York. 





Tue commerce of Montreal is suspended 
by ice about five months in the year. The 
harbor of New York is never closed. With 
this natural disadvantage against her Mon- 


treal can never become a successful com- 


mercial rival to the growing seaports of the 
United States. 
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SENATOR LOGAN ON 


THE SOUTHERN PROBLEM. 





The following are the closing remarks of 
Senator Logan in his speech before the Uni- 
ted States Senate, on the 13th and 14th of 
January, on the condition of the Southern 
States : 

Now, Mr. President, I want to ask candid, 
honest, fair-minded men, after reading this 
report of General Sheridan, showing the mur- 
der, not for gain, not for plunder, but for po- 
litical opinions, in the last few years, of 
thirty-five hundred persons in the State of 
Louisiana—all of them Republicans—not one 
ofthema Democrat—I want to askif they can 
stand here before this country and defend the 
Democratic party of Louisiana? I put this 
question to them, for they have been here for 
days crying against the wrongs upon the 
Democracy of Louisiana. I want any one of 
them to tell me if he is prepared to defend 
the Democracy of Louisiana. What is your 
Democracy of Louisiana? You are excited, 
your extreme wrath is aroused at General 
Sheridan because he called your White 
Leagues down there ‘‘banditti.”? I ask 
you if the murder of thirty-five hundred 
men ina short time for political purposes, 
by a band of men banded together for the 
purpose of murder, does not make them ban- 
ditti, what it does makethem? Does it make 
them Democrats? It certainly does not 
make them Republicans. Does it make them 
honest men? It certainly does not. Does it 
make them law-abiding men? It certainly 
does not. Does it make them peaceable citi- 
zens? It certainly does not. But what does 
it make? <A band of men banded together 
and perpetrating murder in their own State ? 
Webster says a bandit is ‘ta lawless or des- 
perate fellow; a robber; a brigand,’’ and 
‘“*banditti’’?’ are men banded together for 
‘plunder and murder; and what are your 
White Leagues banded together for if the 
result proves that they are banded together 
for murder for political purposes ? 

O, what a crime it was in Sheridan to say 
that these men were banditti! He is a 
wretch. From the papers he ought to be 
hanged to a lamp post; from the Senators he 
is not fit to breathe the free air of heaven or 
of this free Republic ; but your murderers of 
thirty-five hundred people for political of- 
fenses are fit to breathe the air of this coun- 
try, and are defended on this floor to-day, 
and they are defended here by the Democratic 
party, and you cannot avoid or escape the 
proposition. You have denounced Republi- 
cans for trying to keep the peace in Louis- 
iana: you have denounced the Administra- 
tion for trying to suppress bloodshed in 
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Louisiana; you have denounced all for the 
'same purpose; but not one word has fallen 
from the lips of a solitary Democratic Senator 
/ denouncing these wholesale murders in Lou- 
lisiana. You have said ‘‘I am sorry these 
things are done,’’ but you have defended the 
| White Leagues; you have defended Penn; 
' you have defended rebellion ; and you stand 
here to-day the apologists of murder, of re- 
bellion, and of treason in that State. 

I want to ask the judgment of an honest 
country, [want to ask the judgment of the 
moral sentiments of the law-abiding people 
of this grand and glorious Republic to tell 
'me whether men shall murder by the score, 
whether men shall trample the law under 
| foot, whether men shall force judges to re- 
sign, whether men shall force prosecuting at- 
| torneys to resign, whether men shall take five 
officers of a State out and hang or shoot them 
if they attempt to exercise the functions of 
‘their office, whether men shall terrify the 
voters and office-holders of a State, whether 
;}men shall undertake, in violation of law, to 
| organize a Legislature for revolutionary pur- 
poses, for the purpose of putting a Governor 
in possession and taking possession of the 
| State, and then ask the Democracy to stand 
| by them—I appeal to the honest judgment 
| of the people of this land and ask them to 
'respond whether this was not an excusable 
case when this man used the army to protect 
the life of that State and to preserve the 
| peace of that people? Sir, the man who will 
/not use all the means in his power to pre- 
‘serve the nationality, the integrity of this 
Government, the integrity of a State, or the 
peace and happiness of a people, is not fit to 
| govern; he is not fit to hold position in this 
or any other civilized age. 

Does liberty mean wholesale slaughter? 
| Does republican government mean tyranny 
and oppression of its citizens? Does an in- 
'telligent and enlightened age of civilization 
mean murder and pillage, bloodshed at the 
hands of Kuklux or White Leagues, or any 
body else ; and if any one attempts to put it 
down, attempts to reorganize and produce 
order where chaos and confusion have 
ireigned, they are to be denounced as ty- 
|rants, as oppressors, and as acting against 
}republican institutions? I say, then, the 
happy days of this Republic are gone. When 
we fail to seethat republicanism means noth- 
ing, that liberty means nothing but the un- 
| restrained license of the mobs to do as they 
please, then republican government is a fail- 
ure. Liberty of the citizen means the right 
to exercise such rights as are prescribed 
within the limits of the law. so that he does 
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not in the exercise of these rights infringe 
the rights of other citizens. But the defini- 
tion is not well made by our friends on the 
opposite, side of this chamber. Their idea of 
liberty is license; it is not liberty, but it is 
license. License to do what? License to 
violate law, to trample constitutions under 
foot, to take life, to take property, to use the 
bludgeon and the gun, or anything else, for 
the purpose of giving themselves power. 
What statesman ever heard of that as a defi- 
nition of liberty ? What man, in a civilized 
age, has ever heard of liberty being the un- 
restrained license of the people to doas they 
please, without any restraint of law or of 
authority? Noman; no, not one, until we 
found the Democratic party, would advocate 
this proposition and indorse and encourage 
this kind of license in a free country. 

Mr. President, I have, perhaps, said more 
on this question of Louisiana than might 
have been well for me to say on account of 
my strength, but what [have said about it 
Ihave said because I honestly believed it. 
What I have said in reference to it comes 
from an honest conviction in my mind and in 
my heart of what has been done to suppress 
violence and wrong. But I have a few re- 
marks, in conclusion, to submit now to my 
friends on the other side, in answer to what 
they have said, not by way of argument, but 
by way of accusation. You say to us—I had 
it repeated to me this morning in private 
conversation—‘* Withdraw your troops from 
Louisiana and you will have peace.’’ Ah, 
heard it said on this floor once ‘* Withdraw 
your troops from Louisiana and your State 
government will not last a minute.’’ I heard 
that said from the opposite side of the cham- 
ber, and now you say ‘‘ Withdraw your 
troops from Louisiana and you will have 
peace.’ 

Mr. President, I dislike to refer to things 
that are past and gone; I dislike to have my 
mind called back to things of the past; but 
I well remember the voice in this chamber 
once that rang out and was heard through- 
out this land, ‘‘ Withdraw your troops from 
Fort Sumter if you want peace.’’ I heard 
thatsaid. Now it is ‘‘ Withdraw your troops 
from Louisiana if you want peace.’? Yes, I 
Say withdraw your troops from Louisiana if 
you want a revolution, and that is what is 
meant. But, sir, we are told—and doubtless 
it is believed by the Senators who tell us so, 
who denounce the Republican party—that it 
is tyrannical, oppressive, and outrageous. 
They have argued themselves into the idea 
that they are patriots, pure and undefiled. 
They have argued themselves into the idea 
that the Democratic party never did any 
wrong. They have been out of power so 
long that they have convinced themselves 
that if they only had control of this country 
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for a short time what a glorious country they 
would’make it. They had control for nearly 
forty long years; and while they were the 
agents of this country—I appeal to history 
to bear me out—they made the Government 
a bankrupt, with rebellion and treason in the 
land, and were then sympathizing with it 
wherever it existed. That is the condition 
in which they left the country when they 
had it in their possession and within their 
control. But they say the Republican party 
is a tyrant; that it isoppressive. As I have 
said, I wish to make a few suggestions tomy 
friends in answer to this accusation. Op- 
pressive to whom? They say to the South 
that the Republican party has tyrannized 
over the South. Let me ask you how it 
has tyrannized over the South? Without 
speaking of our troubles and trials through 
which we passed I will say this: at the end 
of arebellion that scourged this land, that 
drenched it with blood, that devastated a 
portion of it, left usin debt and almost bank- 
rupt, what did the Republican party do? 
Instead of leaving these, our friends and cit- 
izens to-day, in a territorial condition, where 
we might exercise jurisdiction over them for 
the next coming twenty years, where we 
might have deprived them of the rights of 
members on this floor, what did we do? We 
reorganized them into States, admitted them 
back into the Union, and through the clem- 
ency of the Republican party we admitted 
Representatives on this floor who had thun- 
dered against the gates of liberty for four 
bloody years. Is that the tyranny and op- 
pression of which you complain at the hands 
of the Republican party? Is that a part of 
our oppression against you Southern people ? 
Let us go a little further. When the 
armed Democracy—for that is what they 
were—laid down their arms in the Southern 
States, after disputing the right of freedom 
and liberty in this land for four years, how 
did the Republican party show itself in its 
acts of tyranny and oppression toward you? 
You appealed to them for clemency. Did 
you get it? Not a man was punished for his 
treason. Nota man ever knocked at the 
doors of a Republican Congress for a pardon 
who did not get it. Not a man ever peti- 
tioned the generosity of the Republican party 
to be excused for his crimes who was not ex- 
cused.’ Was that oppression upon the part. 
of Republicans in this land? Is that a part 
of the oppression of which you accuse us ? 
Let us look a little further. We find to- 
day twenty-seven Democratic Representa- 
tives in the other branch of Congress who 
took arms in their hands and tried to destroy 
this Government holding commissions there 
by the clemency of the Republican party. 
We find in this chamber, by the clemency of 
the Republican party, three Senators who 
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held such commissions. Is that tyranny ; is 
that oppression ; is that the outrage of this 





Republican party on you Southern people ? | 


Sir, when Jeff Davis, the head of the great 
rebellion, who roams the land free as air— 
North, South, East, and West—makes Dem- 
ocratic speeches wherever invited, and the 
vice president of the Southern rebellion 
holds his seat in the other House of Congress, 
are we to be told that we are tyrants and op- 
pressing the Southern people? Thesethings 
may sound a little harsh, but it is time to 
tell the truth in this country. The time has 
come to talk facts. The time has come when 
cowards should hide and honest men should 
come to the front and tell you plain, honest 
truths. You of the South talk to us about 
oppressing you. You drenched your land in 
blood, caused weeping throughout this vast 
domain, covered the land in weeds of mourn- 
ing both North and South, widowed th:u- 
sands and orphaned many, made the pension- 
roll as long as an army-list, made the debt 
that grinds the poor of this land—for all 
these things you have been pardoned, and 
yet you talk to us about oppression. So 
much for the oppression of the Republican 
party of your patriotic souls and selves. 
Next comes the President of the United 
States. Heis a tyrant, too. He is an op- 
pressor still, in conjunction with the Repub- 
lican party. Oppressor of what? Who has 
he oppressed of your Southern people, and 
when and where? When your Kuklux, 
banded together for murder and plunder in 
the Southern States, were convicted by their 
own confession, your own Representatives 
pleaded to the President, and said ‘‘ Give 
them pardon and it will reconcile many of 
the Southern people.’’ The President par- 
doned them ; pardoned them of their murder, 
of their plunder, of their piracy on land ; 
and for this I suppose he isa tyrant. 

More than that, sir, this tyrant in the 
White House has done more for you Southern 
people than you ought to have asked him to 
‘do. He has had confidence in you until you 
‘betrayed that confidence. He has not only 
pardoned the offenses of the South, pardoned 
the criminals of the Democratic party, but he 
has placed in high official position in this 
Union some of the leading men who fought 
in the rebellion. He has put in his Cabinet 
‘one of your men; he has made governors of 
Territories of some of your leading men who 
fought in the rebellion; he has sent on 
foreign missions abroad some of your men 
‘who warred against this country ; he has 
placed others in the Departments; and has 
tried to reconcile you in every way on 
earth, by appealing to your people, by 
recognizing them and forgiving them for 
their offenses, and for these acts of gene- 
rosity, for these acts of kindness, he is ar_ 


‘raigned to-day as a Cesar, as a tyrant, as an 
oppressor. 

Such kindness in return as the President 
has received from these people will mark 
itself in the history of generosity. O, but 
'say they, Grant wants to oppress the White 
| Leagues in Louisiana; therefore he is an op- 
pressor. Yes, Mr. President, Grant does 
‘desire that these men should quit their 
‘every-day chivalric sports of gunning upon 
/negroes and Republicans. He asks kindly 
, that you stop it. He says to you, ‘‘ That is 
, all I want you to do;’’ and you say that you 
are desirous that they shall quit it. You 
have but to say it and they will quit it. It 
‘is because you have never said it that they 
jhave not quitit. It is in the power of the 

Democratic party to-day but to speak in 

j tones of majesty, of honor, and justice in 
favor of human life, and your Kuklux and 
jmurderers will stop. But you do not do it; 
}and that is the reason they do not stop. In 
| States where it has been done they have 
istopped. But it will not do to oppress those 
| people; it will not do to make them submit 
‘and subject them to the law; it will not do 
ito stop these gentlemen in their daily sports 
jand in their lively recreations. They are 
| White Leagues; they are banded together as 
| gentlemen; they are of Southern blood ; they 
| are of old Southern stock; they are the 
| chivalry of days gone by ; they are knights 
of the bloody shield; and the shield must 
‘not be taken from them. Sirs, their shield 
| will be taken from them; this country will 
be aroused to its danger; this country will 
be aroused to do justice to its citizens ; and 
when it does, the perpetrators of crime may 
|fear and tremble. Tyranny and oppression! 
| A people who without one word of opposition 
|allows men who have been the enemies of a 
government to come into these legislative 
halls and make laws for that government to 
be told that they are oppressors is a mon- 
strosity indeclamation and assertion. Who 
ever heard of such a thing before? Who 
ever .believed that such men could make 
such charges? Yet we are tyrants! 

[Mr. Logan here gave way to allow a 
message to be received from the House of 
Representatives, which announced the pass- 
age of a bill removing the political disabilities 
of John Withers, Joseph F. Minter, and 
William Kearny. ] 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, the reading 
of the title of that bill from the House only 
reminds me of more acts of tyranny and op- 
pression of the Republican party, and there 
is continuation of the same great offenses con- 
stantly going onin this Chamber. But some 
may say, ‘‘It is strange to see Logan de- 
fending the President of the United States.” 
It is not strange to me. I can disagree with 
the President when I think he is wrong ; and 
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I do not blame him for disagreeing with me ; 
but when these attacks are made, coming 
from where they do, I am ready to stand 
from the rising sun in the morning to the 
setting sun at evening to defend every act of 
his in connection with this matter before us. 

I may have disagreed with President Grant 
in many things; but I was calling attention 
to the men who have been accusing him here, 
on this floor, on the stump, and in the other 
House ; the kind of men who do it, the man- 
ner of its doing, the sharpness of the shafts 
that are sent at him, the poisonous barbs 
that they bear with them, and from these 
men who, at his hands, have received more 
clemency than any men ever received at the 
hands of any President or any man who 
Why, sir, I will appeal 
to the soldiers of the rebel army to testify in 
behalf of what I say in defense of President 
Grant—the honorable men who fought against 
the country, if there was honor in doing it. 
What will be their testimony? It will be 
that he captured your armed Democracy of 
the South, he treated them kindly, turned 
them loose, with their horses, with their 
wagons, with their provisions; treated them 
as men, and not as pirates. Grant built no 
prison-pens for the Southern soldiers; Grant 
provided no starvation for Southern men; 
Grant provided no ‘‘dead-lines’’ upon which 
to shoot Southern soldiers if they crossed 
them; Grant provided no outrageous pun- 
ishment against these people that now call 
him a tyrant. Generous to a fault in all his 
actions toward the men who were fighting 
his country and destroying the Constitution, 
that man to-day is denounced as a very Cvesar! 

Sherman has not been denounced, but the 
only reason is that he was not one of the ac- 
tors in this transaction; but I want now to 
say to my friends on the other side, espe- 
cially to my friend from Delaware, who re- 
peated his bitter denunciation against Sheri- 
dan yesterday—and I say this in all kind- 
ness, because I am speaking what future his- 
tory will bear me out in—when Sheridan 
and Grant and Sherman and others like 
them are forgotten in this country, you will 
have no country. When the Democratic 
party is rotten for centuries in its grave, the 
life, the course, the conduct of these men 
will live as bright as the noonday sun in the 
heart of every patriot of a republic like the 
American Union. Sirs, you may talk about 
tyranny, you may talk about oppression, you 
may denounce these men; their glory may 
fade into the darkness of night; but that 


darkness will be a brilliant light compared 
with the darkness of the Democratic party. 
Their pathway is illuminated by glory; yours 
by dark deeds against the Government. 
That isa difference which the country will 
bear witness to in future history when speak- 
ing of this country and the actors « on its stage. 





Now, Mr. President, I have a word to say 
about our duty. A great many people are 
asking, what shall we do? Plain and simple 
in my judgment is the proposition. I say to 
Republicans do not be scared. No man is 
ever hurt by doing an honest act and per- 
forming a patriotic duty. If we are to have 
a war of words outside or inside, let us have 
them in truth and soberness, but in earnest. 
What then is our duty? did not believe 
that in 1872 there were official data upon 
which we could decide who Was elected gov- 
ernor in Louisiana. But thisis not the point 
of my argument. It is that the President 
has recognized Kellogg as governor of that 
State, and he has acted for two years. The 
Legislature of the State has recognized him ; 
the Supreme Court of the State has recog- 
nized him ; one branch of Congress has recog- 
nized him. The duty is plain, and that is 
for this, the other branch of Congress, to do 
it, and that settles the question. Then, 
when it does it, your duty is plain and sim- 
ple, and, as the President has told you, be 
will perform his without fear, favor, or affec- 
tion. Recognize the government that revo- 
lution has been against and intended to 
overthrow, and leave the President to his 
duty, and he will doit. That is what to do. 

Sir, we have been told that this old craft is 
rapidly going to pieces ; that the angry. waves 
of dissension in the land are lashing against 
her sides. We are told that she is sinking, 
sinking, sinking to the bottom of the politi- 
cal ocean. Is that true? Is it true that this 
gallant old party, that this gallant old ship 
that has sailed through troubled seas before 
is going to be stranded now upon the rock of 
fury that has been set up by aclamor in this 
chamber and a few newspapers in the coun- 
try? Is it true that the party that saved this 
country in all its great crises, in all its great 
trials, is sinking to-day on account of its fear 
and trembling before an inferior enemy? I 
hope not. I remember, sir, once I was told 
that the old Republican ship was gone; but 
when I steadied myself on the shores bound- 
ing the political ocean of strife and commo- 
tion, I looked afar off and there I could see a 
vessel bounding the boisterous billows with 
white sail unfurled, marked on her sides, 
‘“Freighted with the hopes of mankind,’’ 
while the great Mariner above, as her helms- 
man, steered her, navigated her to a haven 
of rest, of peace, and of safety. You have 
but to look again npon that broad ocean of 
political commotion to-day, and the time will 
soon come when the same old craft, provided 
with the same cargo, will be seen, flying the 
same flag, passing through these tempestuous 
waves, anchoring herself at the shores of 
honesty and justice, and there she will lie, 
undisturbed by strife and tumult, again in 
peace and safety. [Manifestations of applause 
in the galleries. ] 
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LOUISIANA: KANSAS—-THE DIFFERENCE. . 








Senator Logan, in his admirable speech on ! 
Louisiana affairs on the 13th and 14th of! 
January, gave a number of pertinent in- | 
stances where the Democrats, when in the | 
majority and controlling the Government, 
authorized and sustained the interference of 
the United States army in State affairs. | 
Among others the case of Kansas was cited, 
when, in 1856, the South, supported by their 
Democratic allies in the North, attempted to 
force slavery into that new State against the | 
will and opposition of the inhabitants. Presi- | 
dent Pierce issued a proclamation ordering | 
disorderly persons to disperse, and declaring 
that ‘lawless violence on the one side would 
be met by conservative force on the other, 
wielded by legal authority of the General 
Government.’’ Jefferson Davis, then Secre- 
tary of War, issued an order to the troops ; 
in Kansas, putting them under command of 
the Governor of that Territory, to be sum- | 
moned at his call for such purposes as he | 
might require. What was the result? Gov- | 
ernor Shannon had left the Territory, and 


Secretary Woodson. was acting Governor. | 


The latter went to Topeka, and there issued | 


a proclamation forbidding all persons claim- | 
ing legislative powers under the Topeka| 
constitution from organizing. 


orders from Washington, and on the 4th ad 
July, 1856, while the members of the Legis- 


lature were in their respective halls waiting 
for the hour of rfoon to be called to order, | 
according to a previous adjournment, Col. | 
Sumner and his troops appeared. At his | 
right was the military band, and close be- | 
hind about two hundred dragoons in three | 
squadrons. The military battle-flag was 
afloat. The soldiers were drawn up around 
the hall and along the street facing it, and 
one hundred yards off were two cannon post- 
ed so as to command the street, and gunners 
were stationed by them ready for the word 
to fire. An army surgeon was also conspicu- 
ous, with his case of instruments! This dis- 
position having been made, three other com- 


| 

Col. Sumner, | 
4 ‘ | 

afterwards General Sumner, was put under | 





panies: of dragoons approached the town 
from an opposite direction from which those 
stationed had come. Just before 12 0’clock Col. 
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Sumner entered the hall and went up tothe 


platform. The first clerk, Mr. Tappan, pro- 


| ceeded to call the roll, when Col. Sumner said: 


“‘Gentlemen, I am here to perform the 
most painful duty of my whole life. Under 
the authority of the President’s proclama- 
tion, | am here to disperse this Legislature, 
and therefore inform you that you can not 
meet. 1 therefore order you to disperse. 
God knows that I have no party feeling in 
this matter, and will hold none so long as I 
occupy my present position in Kansas.’’ 

Judge Schuyler, a member, asked, ‘‘Are 
we to understand that the Legislature are 
driven out at the point of the bayonet?’ “TI 
shall use all the force in my command to 
sarry out my orders!’ was the reply. The 
Representatives then dispersed, and the 
officer proceeded to the Senate chamber and 


-ordered the clearance of that body. ‘‘My 


orders are that you must not be permitted to 


/meet, and I cannot allow you to do any busi- 


The presence 
of the troops was enough. Mr. Pillsbury 
said, ‘‘Colonel Sumner, we are in no condi- 


tion to resist the United States troops, and if 
> 9 


ness,’’ said Colonel Sumner. 


you order us to disperse, we must disperse 
Colonel Allen suggested that this be taken 
as the expression of all members, and this 
was assamted to. Colonel Sumner then left 
the hall, and the dragoons were filed away. 
Senator Logan, while presenting the histor- 
ical record of facts, failed to discriminate be- 
tween the motives in the case of Kansas and 
that of Louisiana. The difference between 
the action of Republicans in the Louisiana 


| question and Democrats in the Kansas_affair 


is, that in Louisiana the army interfered in de- 
fense of the oppressed and overawed, while in 
Kansas it was prostituted to aid the schemes of 
oppressors who were determined to force slave- 
ry into the State at the point of the bayonet. 

Yet we have never heard of a Democrat 
who disapproved the proclamation of Frank 
Pierce or the order of Jefferson Davis, while 
the whole Democratic chorus is raised against 
Grant and Sheridan and Kellogg, because 
the army was present in Louisiana and in 
the hall of the Legislature to preserve order 
and prevent rioting and murder, which would 
certainly have occurred in the absence of that 
element of power. 
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Ten years ago the armies of the people 
were closing around Richmond, and, amidst 
a general clamor of rage and despair from all 


the adherents of slavery and rebellion, the | 
patience and the courage of Grant and Sheri- | 


dan were steadily sapping the last defenses 
of treason. No pretext had been left untried, 
no threats nor open defiance spared, to draw 
them off from their approaching victory. 
The opposition press teemed with calumny 
and detraction, and opposition leaders encour- 
aged resistance at Richmond, and labored 
to stir up riot and disorder in the North. 
There were great méetings held to denounce 
General Grant, to cut off the supplies of the 
army, to menace the administration, and to 
shake the credit of the nation. The most 
noted Republican journal of New York, under 
some occult influence, began to speak of com- 
promise even to the perpetuation of slavery. | 
There was doubt and even despair in many. | 
timid but still patriotic minds. Many noted | 


opposition leaders now in office plainly de-| 


sired the success of Davis, and the revival of 
that barbarous and cruel aristocracy which 
had driven the Southern States into a ruin- 


ous rebellion. A secret association had been 


formed, with agents in most of the Northern | 


ND HIS ASSAILANTS.* 


jand America, the Republic was saved, and 
| the progress of the New World assured. 
Never was a victory more generously used, 
or a fallen rebellion more tenderly treated. 
To the generous but misguided Lee and his 
soldiers the victors strove to seem only bro- 
thers in arms. No punishment awaited the 
most active and guilty insurgent; no painful 
‘retribution such as European governments 
are accustomed to impose in similar events. 
The nation turned at once to heal the woes 
“of civil war by an unbounded charity, to feed 
the starving South from its own diminished 
resources, to build up its cities, to revive its 


trade, renew its, productiveness, and to forget 


that a momentary strife had divided those 
who were still thé*members of a common 
Nor has this liberal and 
from 


family of freemen. 
natural policy ever been departed 
through the brief period that has fled so ra- 
pidly by since Richmond fell and Grant 
restored the vigor of the Republic. There 
has been a constant effort on the part of the 
General Government to win the rebellious 
district to a better spirit by forbearance and 
It has looked 
on patiently while a violent and mischievous 


| almost excessive moderation. 


minority in almost every Southern State has 
cities, pledged to excite a counter-revolution, | Violated all the duties of good citizenship, 
and resolute to bring fire and the sword into 
the heart of New York or Cincinnati. There | 
were threats of assassination, and men pre- 
pared for any desperate extremity. And the | 
most bitter and dangerous foes ef Lincoln 
and Grant were no longer the perishing and 
disheartened Confederates within the lines of 
Richmond, but their active adherents with- 
out, who labored to divert the nation from 
the support of its armies in the field. Yet 
one sure reliance General Grant found never | 
to fail him amidst the clamor and the calum- | 


nies of a thousand assailants: the people felt | 


‘and driven away knowledge, progress, and 
reform; it has been forced to see without re- 
dress the rights and lives of its supporters 
placed in peril from the Ohio to the Gulf; it 
has watched silently while ‘ banditti’’—for 
no name can be more appropriate to such 
deeds and such men—and troops of assassins 
for nearly ten years have covered Kentucky 
and Tennessee with deeds of violence, estab- 
lished a pure tyranny in Georgia, and filled 
Louisiana with a succession of horrors. In 
the latter State only has the Government in- 
terfered, because there the rebels chose to 


that he was their truest friend. They had | raise the question of the right of the nation 
watched his conduct with approbation ; they to interfere, and have made the case of Louis- 


gave their treasures and their lives lavishly | 
to his support. 


iana a test case for all the Southern States. 


Richmond fell amidst the; For the points involved in this matter are 


acclamations of the workingmen of Europe! exactly those that were supposed to have 


*By ‘* Eugene LawReEnce,’’ in Harper's | 
Weekly, January 30. 


been decided at Richmond. Portions of the 


State, as General Sheridan plainly shows, 
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have fallen into the hands of real ‘‘ banditti.”’ 
The ruffians of Shreveport seek to control 
the Government. The Shreveport Times in- 
spires their movements, and if the national 
arm was withdrawn, Louisiana would be an 
independent community ruled by the mur- 
derers of Coushatta or Grant Parish. In 
other words, the question raised in Louisiana 
is whether a band of rioters may seize upon 
a State government by violence and intimi- 
dation, and defy the United States officers 
when they insist upon obedience to the law. 

‘*Perfidy and cruelty,’’ says a great histo- 
rian, ‘‘are the distinguishing traits of a bar- 
barous race.’’ Of the cruelty of the danger- 
ous classes at the South the last ten years 
have given fearful proofs ; of their perfidy it 
should be the first aim of sensible men to 
beware. They profess ta obey the National 
Government, but who can trust the profes- 
sions of those to whom murder is a common 
pastime and obedience to the law unknown? 
It is the extravagant error of some of our 
Northern cotemporaries to look upon the 
less civilized Southern States as communities 
resembling our own, and capable of being 
governed with equal mildness. Those who 
have examined the real condition of Louisiana 
or Georgia know that it resembles rather so- 
ciety as it may have existed five hundred 
years ago in England, or as it lives to-day in 
portions of Italy and Spain. That sacredness 
of human life which has ever been the chief 
mark of advancing civilization is nowhere to 
be found in lands where slavery has corrupt- 
ed the people, and it will be many years 
before education and the force of public 
opinion shall have wholly eradicated from 
the South its dangerous class. A reluctant 
witness, one of the correspondents of the 
New York Tunes, writing from Columbus, 
Georgia, confirms at last what has often been 
stated in these articles of the painful condi- 
tion of Southern society, and says: ‘‘ In Geor- 
gia and Alabama, at least in that section 
bordering on the Chattahoochee river, it is 
not usual to keep a white murderer in jail.”’ 
He adds that within the past eighteen months 
fourteen white men have been murdered in 
the neighborhood of Columbus alone. The 


murderers were at once released on bail, weres 








received as usual in society, and all escaped 


punishment through the influence of family 
connections or the venality of the courts. 
But if the murder of white men is looked 
upon as so venial an offense in these lawless 
districts, it is easy to conceive that the tor- 
tures and death of a multitude of harmless 
negroes would scarcely be noticed by the 
superior race. It is plain that the massacre 
of Coushatta would be to the people of Shreve- 
port only a morning’s sport. 

Connected with the savage cruelty of this 
ruling class at the South is their shameless 
and audacious cunning. They deny every- 
thing, spread false rumors, talk of oppression, 
claim the sympathy of the Northern Democ- 
racy, fill the newspapers with calumnies 
against Republican Governors, and assail the 
President and the administration with a fero- 
cious bitterness that indicates both their 
hatred and their fear. Yet the murderers of 
Coushatta and Grant Parish, of Teche Parish 
and New Orleans, must hear almost with a 
grim smile that their rude cunning and daring 
falsehoods have found any credence in the 
more civilized part of the country ; that their 
violent attempt to seize on the government of 
Louisiana has been countenanced by any 
honest or humane men; that a great meeting 
has been held in the city of New York to 
sustain them in their new rebellion ; and that 
respectable citizens have been so far deluded 
by their pretenses as to look upon them as 
the victims of Republican oppression, and 
join in a fierce denunciation of the tyranny 
of Grant and Sheridan. With what peals 
of ribald laughter must they learn that their 
rude inventions are repeated by respectable 
journals; that the Northern Democracy is 
willing to assume the responsibility of their 
crimes, and shield them from a swift justice; 
that a venerable poet is prepared to chant 
their praises as the martyrs of freedom ; that 
astute lawyers uphold their usurpations, and 
Irish judges defend the cause of rampant 
murder; that even some reputable Germans 
have been deceived by their hypocritical 
complaints; and that all the followers of 
Tweed and Sweeny have once more crept out 
into the public eye from their hiding-places, 
no longer conscious of the general detesta- 
tion, to join in the assault upon the nation’s 
defenders. 
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The patience and kindliness which Presi- 
dent Grant and his administration have 
shown in all their conduct toward the rebel- 
lious South through their whole term of of- 
fice; their careful abstinence from all mili- 
tary interference in the revolted States, ex- 
cept where actual murder and riot forced 
them to intervene; their generosity to un- 
happy Louisiana in its recent disasters, when 
a large part of its people were fed by the 
public charity; their willingness to confer 
offices and emoluments on every loyal native 
of the South; their firmness and discretion, 
will, we think, be remembered by the nation, 
if not by enraged and rival politicians; and 
it is certain that the judgment of future ages 
will decide that no policy could have been 
devised more likely to heal the wounds of 
the suffering section than those plans of edu- 
cation and internal improvement which Re- 
publican legislators have impressed deeply 
upon the Southern States. . In response to 
this lenient treatment, what return have the 
Republican party and President Grant re- 
ceived? Future ages will hear with shame 
and sorrow the reply. His life is openly 
threatened by the assassins of the South 
whom he has striven to tame and subdue. A 
journal in New York plainly demands his 
assassination. He is called tyrant or dicta- 
tor, and assailed with all the ribald terms 
the White League of the South or their 
Northern allies can devise. 
life once rested the fate of freedom before 
Richmond, whose arm saved the nation in 


probably be shared by the great majority of 
his countrymen. The people can not be de- 
ceived, and should the ruffians of Coushatta 
or any of their Northern allies proceed to 
execute their threats, a living wall of faith- 
ful hearts and manly breasts will gather 
around their country’s chief defender, reach- 
ing from Maine to Oregon, and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, that not all the rage of 
the White League nor the fiercest shafts of 
rival politicians can pierce. 

It is instructive to review the histories of 
many of the men who gathered at the recent 
meeting in New York to assail the fame and 
threaten the ruin of the conqueror of Rich- 
mond. Many of them were the same violent 
partisans who ten years ago were laboring to 
starve the national armies in the field and 
snatch the Confederacy from the grasp of 
Grant and Sheridan. There were noted re- 
actionary politicians to whom slavery was 
once dear, and who had now come together 
to avenge its fall; there were the chiefs of 
the ultramontane factionin New York; there 
were noted rebels who were once fighting 





He on whose | 


against the armies of the Republic; there was 
the secretary of Jefferson Davis, now pen- 
sioned by its Mayor upon the diminished 
revenues of our city; there, possibly, was 
Quincy, the former keeper of the Libby 
prison, who is also maintained at the cost of 
New York; there was an array of much that 
must have shocked every patriotic heart; 
| there Kernan declared that he was present 
| in spirit—an assurance scarcely needed ; and 


the midst of a thousand foes, who is the de-| there in spirit were present every Kuklux 
fender of the rights of the workingmen of every | and ruffian of the South. There, listening 
land, is now assailed once more by the terrible | to the subtle denunciation of the President 
minions of slavery at home and abroad, and by by a practiced advocate, whose argument 
their deluded followers at the North and the | would have been more effective had it been 
South. At the recenf meeting in New York, | founded upon facts, sat a thick array of the 
when Grant’s name was mentioned, there | Crokers and Kellys of Tammany Hall. There 
was acry, ‘‘ Hanghim!’’ ‘‘Hanghim!’’ And | were many honest and just men, misled, no 
grave men sat looking on, and made no re-| doubt, by the daring fictions of the Southern 

And for what? Why do they | Leaguers. But one thing was wanting: the 
seek his life? Because he has labored ear-} heart of the people was not there. It still 
nestly to protect the weak and the suffering | beats full of grateful confidence for him 
in Louisiana, and is firmly resolved that the | whom the country owns as its truest friend 
tsderees of Coasbabta and Collex shall | @™* Washington, and in whose honesty and 


: ; : i ; sincerity, foresight and prudence, it trusts as 
neither escape a just punishment nor bring firmly now as it did when, ten years ago, it 
utter rnin to their perishing State. If this 


monstrance! 





shielded him from the hatred of a thousand 


is an error, it is so venial a one that it will| foes until Richmond fell. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


A warm friend of the United States and an | 

; | 

earnest advocate, by pen and speech, of the | 
material progress and general prosperity of | 


the people on both sides of the St. Lawrence, 


has addressed a letter from Canada for pub-| 
| 
lication in Tue Reervsiic, on the commercial | 


The letter will 
The writer takes 


relations of the continent. 
repay a careful perusal. 

the ground that Tue Repusiic opposes reci- 
procity in order to force the Dominion into 


' 
the Union. This is not the fact, and the 
conclusion is not warranted by anything 


that has ever appeared in Ture Repvusiic on 


the subjects of a reciprocity treaty and a) 


political union of the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States. We have stated 
distinctly, over and over, that we should 
much prefer a political Union to reciprocity ; 
but the language of the article to which our 
‘* Canadian Unionist’’ refers states that no 
union can occur until the voice 
majority on each side of the Atlantic is 
The charge of 


in favor of the measure. 


“‘forcing,’’ or, as some writers in the 
colonies have it, of starving the people 
of the Dominion into the American Union is 
without the slightest foundation in fact, and 
is unjust to the people of the United States. 
The charge originated in the Dominion, ani 
was first made public by Haliburton, of 
Nova Scotia, in his letters to the newspaper 
press on reciprocity, about the same time 
that Brega, from Canada, took up his resi- 
Washington view of 


dence in with the 


engineering a reciprocity treaty through 
Congress. 
ing an independent people, living upon asoil 
much of which is as productive as our own, 
is simply ridiculous. 

We should rejoice to see the two peoples— 
or rather the one people now unnaturally 
separated—again united under one govern- 


ment and system of laws, with one policy| 


and one common interest in the advance- 


ment of civilization over the entire North 


American continent; but if our good neigh- 
bors think proper to oppose this grand con- 
summation, we are not going to force or 


of the, 


The very idea of forcing or starv- | 


starve them intothe arrangement, but rather 
let them take their time to comprehend and 
accept Providential destinies in relation to 
the future of the people of the New Western 


continent. 

On the other hand a free-trade reciprocity 
is, at the present time, not in accordance 
with the interests of the United’ States. 
When the former treaty was ratified there 
was no public debt. Now there is a very 
heavy one, which it is the desire of the 
people not to entail on future generations, 
The Treasury requires all the revenues from 
importations, while a free trade treaty with 


Canada would reduce the receipts eight or 
This would be 
Govern- 


ten million dollars annually. 
adverse to the national interests. 
ments, like men, are necessarily selfish. 
There is no civilized people on the face of 
the globe but whose government, if it is a 
good one, cares more for home than foreign 
interests, and provides first, in all cases, for 
the welfare of its own subjects. That is the 
policy of the United States; and from that 
standpoint a reciprocity treaty is not desira- 
ble until the public debt is materially re- 
duced. 

So, as Canada does not desire a union and 
the United States is opposed to a free trade 
treaty at present, each government is inde- 
pendent to choose its owm' policy, while the 
people of the two portions of the continent 
may dwell on friendly terms, each pleased to 
note the prosperity of the cther. 

The following is the letter of our Dominion 
correspondent : 
| ReEcrprociry IN 1s TRUE Aspect—By a Can- 

adian Unionst.—Some time ago there- ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Repusuic’’ an article about 
reciprocity between the United States and 
| Canada, the political purport of which can 
| be summed up as follows: 

Does not every fact and reasoning prove 
‘the excellence of political union between 
| Canada and the United States? 

Yes! answers the writer. 

| The question then naturally comes up: 
| Why should not the people be in favor of 
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reciprocity, the nearest thing to political | 
union which both countries are better pre- | 
pared to accept? | 

Surely if political union is worth having, | 
its principal advantages are worth securing | 
even without actual political union. | 

Why do you desire such political union? | 

(1) Because it would suppress an expen- | 
sive and bothersome system of custom-houses | 
along an uncontrollable and prolonged di- | 
viding boundary; (2) because it would bring | 
free of charge to your market certain Cana- | 
dian products, which, as consumers or man- 
ufacturers, you have an interest in import- 
ing thereof; (3) because it opens our own | 
market to your products as they may be | 
wanted in this country; (4) because experi- 
ence has proved through the working of re- | 
ciprocity, from 1855 to 1866, of what immense 
advantage reciprocity is in developing the | 


resources of each country and their mutual ! 
trade. 
Now, mind the reasoning of facts, the logic 


of inductions and conclusions. | 


All the advantages accruing from political 
union also accrue from commercial recipro- 
city! Therefore, if political union is desira- 
ble, certainly commercial reciprocity is 
equally desirable. 

There can not be but the following objec- 
tions on the part of the United States to com- 
mercial reciprocity in place of political 
union : 

I. We, the United States, can not discrim- | 
inate between Canada and such countries as 
Mexico, Cuba, &c., who will request from us 
the very same reciprocity we are asked to 
concede to Canada. : 

Il. Why should you have all the advan- | 
tages of our market, without taking your 
Share of our national responsibilities and 


the expenses of our civil administration ? 

Those two objections are easily answered: | 

1, The United States have no particular | 
interest to deny reciprocity to the nations or 
colonies referred to in the article of Tue 
Repusuic, and, as a matter of fact, the United | 
States would be ready at any moment to} 
treat with them liberally for the increase | 
and expansion of their commercial inter- | 
course with them. Consequently there can 


not be in that respect any inconvenience in 
making with us a treaty which might be the 
very model of the treaties which the United 
States have such an interest in making with 
other neighboring countries as well as with 
us. 

2. As to the second objection, it means 
simply that we should be forced into the 


| American Union on account of our commer- 


cial interest in having the American market 
freely opened to us. 

I will not stop to ask if such policy would 
be just and dignified. Nor will I inquire if 
it would be doing proper justice to the Amer- 
ican people themselves, since the tables of 
trade from 1855 to 1866 show that their in- 


| terests were so well served through reci- 


procity. I will simply ask, Js such coercion 


‘the practical way of uniting the whole of North 


America under one government? Union or noth- 
ing, say you. Reciprocity and—Union, I say. 
If union has to come, if union is our destiny, 


| é s : 
then it must logically come through the in- 


crease and expansion of trade and general 
intercourse between the two nations. If 
reciprocity does not bring union in course of 


time it will be because such union is not 


destined to be our political climax. 
How can you, as a partisan of such union, 


/on the broad basis of that liberalism which 


extends to every man and every nation the 
full right of disposing of their destinies with- 


| out the interference of anything but the free 


and gradual development of their interests 
and political preferences; indeed, how can 
you, as a partisan of the political unity of 
North America, on account of the community 


| of interests and resemblance of feeling be- 


tween the great majority of its inhabitants— 


how, in the name of common sense, how can 


you deliberately endanger the expected effect 
by suppressing the actual cause? 

Your position, therefore, is not only illogi- 
cal, but, moreover, it is not practical. It is 
all very well to pronounce ex cathedra that 
the question is between union and reci- 
procity.,” But, as a matter of fact, you know 
very well that it is much easier to make up 
one’s mind about a commercial measure than 
about a national and political revolution. If 
the mind of a people can be prepared for 
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union, it is through such means as recipro- | our duty to the present generation here and 
cal trade. If a spirit of enmity or conquest in the States. They have a right to that 
can be stirred, it is through international | legislation which is evidently the more con- 
estrangement, refusal of mutual interchange | ducive to their welfare and happiness. They 
of products, and the suppression of every op- ‘should have it. They should not be de- 
portunity to get into closer acquaintance. You | prived of it for political considerations be- 
want union, and yet, in effect, you say, ‘‘ We | longing to a gone-by age. Now-a-days con- 
care for you only as to bear a part/of our | quests through physical or moral constraint 
burden.’? We say: We want reciprocity on | of any kind should be frowned down as un- 
its own merits, as it has proven itself already | civilized and detestable. But the great 
to be a great boon to both countries. Let) means of moral suasion, commercial inter- 
good enough take care of itself. If union! course, mutual forbearance and reciprocal 
has to come, let it come through the ways of exchange of feelings, as well as of staples, 
trade and general intercourse. You do. not | products, &c., should be resorted to for the 
mean it, but still you do the reverse of legitimate aggrandizement of a nation or the 
‘¢union’’ when you practically say, ‘‘Come | political unity of half a continent. Let us 
to me blindly or do not come at all!”’ 'do this, and, following the course which 

We may be destined to be united under | Providence points out, we will better sub- 
one form of government, or we may not.| serve the final term of our political des- 
Time will tell. While we wait let us do/ tinies. 





IS THE COUNTRY PREPARED FOR DEMOCRATIC RULE? 


This question comes home to every citizen, | population,and by three articles amending the 
and in the present state of national affairs Federal Constitution, guaranteed freedom and 
ought to receive an earnest and direct an- | equal political rights to every citizen forever. 
swer from each individual according to his | During the period in which the nation 
patriotic convictions. But before an intelli- | was saved and the transition from “bondage 
gent answer can be given a comprehensive | to freedom accomplished, the party in power 
review of the work of the last few years was opposed at every step by the South, 
should be made, and the present condition | aided by their Northern allies. Up to the 
of the country be clearly understood. | present time, though every reasonable con- 

When the Republican party was elected cession has been made to the defeated party, 
to power some four millions of people were | little or no disposition has been manifested 
in slavery and there held under constitu-'| to accept the new condition of affairs and 
tional authority. But the institution had carry the amendments to the Federal Con- 
become obnoxious to a majority of the peo- | stitution into practical effect. The colored 
ple and they resolved to stop its progress | population are denied the free exercise of 
into new territory by the election of a Presi- ‘their political rights at the polls or elsewhere 
dent and a Congress that would carry out in any of the Southern States, and are prac- 
their wishes. This new policy was opposed | tically disfranchised. To show that this is 
by the Democratic party in the South, aided | no imaginary conclusion we quote from the 
by their allies of the same faith in the other |speech of Senator Logan, delivered in the 
States. It was made the issue in the Presi- | United States Senate a few days ago. It re 
dential and Congressional elections, and the fers to Georgia, now under a Democratic 
anti-slavery majority were successful. Upon | Governor and Democratic rule, and Senator 
the result being announced the slave States Gordon claims that all is peace and quiet 
commenced preparations to secede. The | there, and everybody enjoys the full exercise 
Government was called to put down an ex- of his political rights. But how does the 
tensive rebellion, in which it not only suc- / matter stand with regard to the right of suf 
ceeded, but emancipated the entire slave | frage? Senator Logan says: 
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“T find published in one of the newspapers 
of the State of Georgia the votes cast at the 
last election by Congressional districts. One 
of the Senators has taken the pains to com- 
pile the number of inhabitants in some of 
those districts, colored and white, and then 
to compare the votes, and let the circum- 
stances speak fogthemselves. Let the facts 
tell their own tale as to whether men are de- 
prived of their rights in that State or not. 

‘7 will take the fourth district of Georgia, 
copied from this paper publishing the returns 
of the different counties in the various dis- 
tricts. The fourth Congressional district of 
the State of Georgia is composed of Campbell, 
Carroll, Chattahoochee, Coweta, Douglass, 
Harris, Heard, Marion, Meriwether, Musco- 
gee, Talbot, and Troup counties. In these 
counties the white population is 67,746; the 
colored population is 64,276—a difference of 
alittle over 3,000 between the white and col- 
ored population. Estimating the voting 
population as one to seven, that would leave 
a difference of a few hundred on the side of 
the white population. We take it for granted 
at least that out of 64,276 colored people in 
a Congressional district there were certainly 
some few who would have voted the Repub- 
lican ticket. Now, what was the vote in 
that Congressional district last fall? The 
Democratic vote was 9,218. That is the 
majority of the white voting population of 
the district. What was the Republican vote? 
Seventeen in all—all told—out of a popula- 
tion of 64,276 colored and some white voters 
of the Republican party. In one county 14 
Republican votes, in another 1, in another 1. 
In eight counties, where there were thou- 
sands of colored people, not a solitary vote 
was cast for the Republican party. I desire 
to know—I ask the question in all candor— 
can-any man stand upon this floor and tell 
me that there were but seventeen men, out 
of a colored population of 64,000, that were 
able to vote the Republican ticket? If but sev- 
enteen Republican votes were cast, what is the 
natural inference to be drawn from the facts 
and circumstances that surrounded those 
people at that time? There can be but one 
explanation of it, and that is the secret, 
silent torture of a threat against these people 
on account of a desire to preserve their rights 
and"property. They were afraid to exercise 
the right given to them by the Constitution 
and the laws of their own country. There 
is no other inference that can be drawn, there 
is none other that is fair or just in the pre- 
mises; and yet we are told day by day on 
this floor that all is peace and harmony, that 
no man is molested there, that everything 
goes on in accordance with justice, in accord- 
ance with right, and in accordance with the 
laws of our country.” 

A similar condition of affairs prevails 





pretty generally throughout the formerly 
slave States. The colored citizens are not 
only driven from the ballot-box, but they 
are denied access to the public conveyances 
and hotels, their bodies are refused burial in 
the public cemeteries, and their children are 
denied admission to the freeschools. Inthe 
face of the amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution, passed by Congress and ratified by 
the Legislatures of two-thirds of the States, 
the colored race are treated as if they had 
no rights which white men are bound to 
respect. 

And if this is their condition now, what 
would it be with their oppressors in control 
of the Federal Government ? The Demo- 
cratic party in the South has not changed. 
Its leaders hold to the same views that gov- 
erned them when they rebelled to sustain 
slavery. Nor has the Democratic sentiment 
of the North accepted the constitutional 
changes and new policy of equal rights to 
all. Are they, therefore, to be accepted as 
the leaders in national affairs? Is the work 
of the past fourteen years to be undone ? 
Will the unfinished work of the Republican 
party be taken up and finished by their suc- 
cessors ? These are thoughts for considera- 
tion. Mr. Curtis, in LHarper’s Weekly, for 
January 30, says: 

“If we are asked whether we believe that 
the Republican party can recover its lost 
ground, and repair the consequences of the 
blunders that have been committed, we re- 
ply that the great objects which every pa- 
triotic man in this country should desire 
seem to us impossible of attainment under 
Democratic ascendency. It is not because we 
think that parties can not change, nor be- 
cause of any theory whatever, but it is from 
the observation of very simple and evident 
acts. 

“The first and most striking of these facts 
is that the leadership of the Democratic 
party is practically unchanged. In the 
State of New York, for instance, Horatio 
Seymour, Governor Tilden, Judge Church, 
Mr. Kernan, Mr. Henry C. Murphy, Fernando 
Wood, Mr. Belmont, and Mr. John Kelly, 
are the Democratic chiefs. The last name is 
comparatively new. It is that of the pres- 
ent director of Tammany Hall, the most 
powerful local organization in the party. 
But Mr. Kelly’s efforts are for the promotion 
of old party leaders; and what is there in 
the name or career of any of those that we 
have named which should make any man 
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who has acted with the Republican party for 
the last ten or fifteen years suppose that the 
purposes and principles which he most 
warmly cherishes will be respected or safe in 
their hands, or with the party in which they 
are leaders? Take with this another con- 
spicuous fact, 
the Southern States, which has grown up in 
a social system of human slavery, which is 
essentially a system of violence and injus- 
tice, necessarily hostile to liberty and equal 
rights, the corner-stones of the American 
political system, is not, and can not be, in 
any just sense republican, unless caste is 
republican... Yet this population, aristocratic 
in instinct and training and prejudice, and 
with all the want of general enlightenment 
which belongs to States in which there has 
been no efficient system of free schools, is 
the chief dependence of the Democratic party 
in its hope of return to power. 

“We certainly donot say this in any other 
than a perfectly friendly spirit, or with the 
least wish to rekindle ‘‘smouldering fires,” | 
or to reopen ‘‘closed gulfs.”’ But it is not | 





an answer to plain statements of fact to say | 


that we ought to conciliate, nor does it dis-, 
pose of an argument based upon knowledge 
common to all intelligent men to shout that | 
it is ‘‘the gospel of hate,’’? just as it is not 
the part of good sense or of good citizenship | 
when a friendless negro is wantonly perse- 
cuted and murdered to sneer at ‘‘the grist of 
the outrage mill.’’ What is most wanted 
in the country is an honest administration 


of the government in cordial and actual | 
sympathy with the radical changes that | 


have been made inthe fundamental law, and 
in direct and stern opposition to the policy | 
and spirit of the Democratic party upon the 
great questions that convulsed the Union for | 
a generation, and finally brought it to civil | 
war. In view of the fact that the leadership 


of that party is substantially unchanged, as | 
we see in New York, and that the late slave- | 


holding population, which is necessarily the 
most hostile of all to the new spirit of the 
Constitution and government, and the least 
essentially republican in feeling, is the main- 
stay of that party, nothing is plainer than 
that the government can not safely be in- 
trusted to it.’’ 

It is not only in its treatment of the re- 
cently liberated slave population that the 
Democratic party propose to retard national 
The free-school systems of the 
Already 


progress. 
States would be put in jeopardy. 
free-schools in Texas—of which the Repub- 
lican party had established several thousand 


throughout the State—have been closed un- 


der Democratic succession, and the free- 
schoolsystem is all but eradicated from the 


that the white population of 


State. Hon. Samuel 8. Cox, member of Con- 
gress from New York city, has announced 
in his place that the succession of his party 
to power will be the signal to wipe out ‘every. 
thing pertaining to education from the Federal 
standpoint.’”? There will be no half way 
measures—the Educational Bureau and the 
Agricultural Department must go ‘‘root and 
Are we prepared for the introdue- 








branch.’’ 
| tion of this state of affairs ? 

| Mr. Curtis, in Harper’s Weekly, in further 
| commenting on such a calamity as a return 
of Democratic rule, says: 

“In the actual situation, therefore, even 
if the Administration of General Grant 
should be conceded to have failed in fulfilling 
properly the purposes of the Republican 
party, the failure should not be regarded as 
a justification of a Democratic restoration by 
any Republican, unless he thinks that those 
purposes are more likely to be achieved by 
/the Democrats. If any Lincoln Republican 
or any sincere Union man of ’64 thinks that 
the amendments will be more faithfully ob- 
| served, that the equal rights of whites and 
| blacks will be more honestly protected, that 
| the authority of the National Government 
| will be more firmly maintained, or the just 
| rights of the ‘States more truly respected by 
| the party, still unchanged in its leadership, 
and with the following that we have de- 
scribed, which so long defied humanity and 
reason and conscience, which prostituted the 
power of the National Government tostrangle 
Kansas because, and only because, it sought 
|to be a Free State—the party which made 
the national power a masked battery against 
| liberty, and with the aid of the Supreme 
| Court sought to impose slavery ypon free 
| soil as a national institution, guaranteed and 
protected by the national flag—if any Re 
| publican, if any intelligent American, thinks 
heres he will properly sustain the party 
| Which hopes by the errors of Republicans to 
|make its way to power. The things that we 
| described were not of the last century ; they 
were of yesterday, in the-time of men not 
yet old; and in the defense and maintenance 
of these things the present Democratic 
leaders were trained. Republicans have 
made many mistakes. But in politics as in 
all action, disappointment and despair are 
the worst of counselors. If the Administra- 
tion of General Grant has failed to satisfy 
Republicans, their duty to themselves, to 
their country, and to humanity, demands 
that they secure one that will, not that they 
intrust the government to those who at 
quiesce in the. gains and guarantees of liberty 
only because they could not prevent them.” 


Be it remembered that the thrusts at the 
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President in the quotations from Mr. Curtis | Civil Service question. Aside from that the 
are prompted by personal feeling, growing | remarks of the writer just quoted have great 
out of a difference of opinion, and a little | force, and should be seriously pondered by 
independent action by the President on the! every well-wisher of his country. 


GERRIT SMITH.* 





Every month we seem called upon to note | the Republican party receive his allegiance, 
the passing away of some great actor in the | as will appear by the following extracts from 
drama of the ‘‘ Irrepressible Conflict.’? Gerrit | his correspondence : 


Smith bore no mean part in the contest. He ‘“‘Aucust 13, 1858. 
. | 6c ia . ae : ‘ 
was as nearly a perfect man as the world I, too, believe in educating the people, 


but my way to educate them is to publish to 
them the highest truths revealed to me. I 
. ‘ > ap] » Ki i bg Pp ‘ ee 

rich man entering the Kingdom of God. The must not retrograde from my light to their 


affords—demonstrating the possibility of a | 


weight of his moral character and his great | darkness. I must not go down to them, but 


wealth gave force and effect to all his words | Seek to bring them up to me.”’ 
| (ince F 2 
and acts in opposition to slavery and super- | Jury 7, 1860. 
re : eee | ‘“Owe rejov ¢ caaao > neichbors 
stition. He was eminently a religious man | Owen Lovejoy addressed my neighbors 
ies ly life of t} dso dia ne one evening this week from the piazza of my 
Be rvonriy lito 1 < stamp. Later | : ‘oa 
in early life of the orthodox stamp. Later | house, and was introduced by myself. Shall 
he came to believe that a more liberal view | I not pass for a Republican after this ? Never- 
of human nature, like that taught by Dr. | theless [remain a Radical Abolitionist, and 
| can give my vote for no man who favors the 
2 


Channing, was essential to the overthrow of | : setae 
. | return of the fugitive slave. 
human slavery. He belonged to no sect in | ; 
Mr. Smith was again a candidate for office 


religion, and to no party in politics. 
i 859 This ti ? ' cite 
in 1852. This time for Congress, and, of 


Thurlow Weed informs us that Mr. Smith 
when a young man gave promise of great 
usefulness, and seemed likely to obtain a 
high position in political life. 


In person he was very handsome, and of | 
He | bonorable, but as a statesman he was a fail- 


| 
| 


| course, an ‘‘ Independent.’’ He was elected 
| by a plurality ; the Whig candidate receiving 
5,620 votes; the Democrat 6,206; Mr. Smith 
8,049. As aman his course’in Congress was 


commanding eloquence as a speaker. 


entered politics with great confidence and | Ure. He resigned in the middle of his term, 


| Henry C. Goodwin, a Whig, taking his place. 
| : ce , 
| Belonging to no ‘‘healthy organization,’’ Mr. 


assurance of success. He was in 1831 a can- 
didate for the Senate of the State of New 
York, and was defeated. | Smith was a cipher in Congress, as he soon 
He was one year too early for success, as | discovered. He, however, delivered several 
Mr. Weed would have persuaded him could | able speeches against slavery, which were 


he have reached him. ‘I was able to save | Widely read by the people. It was the ses- 


Mr. Seward from the same mistake,’ said | 5100 made memorable by the passage of Doug 
Mr. Weed; ‘and could have no doubt in- | rg bat repeating the Missouri Compromise. 
fluenced Mr. Smith if opportunity had oc- | one ave ve prkwe i endiarmaag 
> Smith’s position was anxiously watched. A 
curred. “ 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Smith’s defeat 
changed the whole course of his life. Politi- 
cally, at least, he became soured and de- 


correspondent, writing from the gallery of 
the House under date of June 10, 1854, speaks 
of a peculiar feature in the Congressional life 
| of Mr. Smith : 


‘“‘Here comes Gerrit Smith with a half 
dozen Southern members, who have just been 
dining with him. You have read in the 
papers, doubtless, that Mr. Smith has become 
very popular with the representatives of the 

| slave-holding States—even with those most 
*Born March 6, 1797; died December 26, 1874. | ultra in sentiment. This fact is exciting a 


spondent. Thereafter he chose a guerrilla 
warfare. ‘‘He fought on his own hook.”’’ 
Hewould never join the Whig party,although 
the Seward wing of it was in full sympathy 
With his anti-slavery doctrines. Neither did 


—— 
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good deal of remark here and elsewhere. | 
Amicable relations exist between most North- | 
ern and Southern members—Free-soilers and | 
Secessionists. But Mr. Smith seems to have | 
won more than an ordinary degree of respect | 
and attention from slaveholders. Various | 
causes are assigned for this phenomena. 
Some say it is because Mr. Smith is very rich | 
and gives sumptuous entertainments. Others | 
impute it to even less worthy motives. I} 
believe the secret is here—Mr. Smith is emi- | 
nently a Christian, a man of peace and aman | 
of principle. Such acharacter will command | 
respect, although it is hard to make the world 

understand it. Besides, the Southern mem- 

bers think Mr. Smith’s doctrines are too pure 

to be put in practice, except in the millen- 

nium: and hence they do not fear his influ- 

ence, and can afford to respect and praise 

him. The fact that he is a man of fine per- 

sonal appearance, of education, an impressive 

speaker, and withal a millionaire, has great 

weight with some men. So that instead of 

being insulted and driven from Congress, as 

some persons predicted he would be, he is 

one of the most popular men in the House of 
Representatives.”’ 


His friends, including Charles Sumner, 
were quite dissatisfied with his course during 
the crisis. 

For the third time he was a candidate for 
office before the people. In 1831 for the 
State Senate; in 1852 for Congress, and now 
in 1858 for Governor. His labors in the lat- 
ter canvass were more extensive, embracing 
for his field the whole State of New York, 
than any of previous years. Hespoke in all 
parts of the State, generally to large audi- 
ences. The expenses of the campaign were 
borne by himself. Ina letter, dated August 
13, 1858, he manifests the deep interest he 
took in the contest, saying: ‘‘ You refer to 
my nomination. It is true that it had a 
small beginning, but you will see in two or 
three weeks that it is no longer to be laughed 
at.’’ The result of the election was : Morgan, 
Republican, received 247,868 votes; Parker, 
Democrat, 230,329; Burrows, American, 
61,137; Smith, Independent, 5,446. 

As an ‘‘ agitator’? Mr. Smith’s services to 
various reforms were very great. He was 
always listened to with interest, and what he 
said generally had the merit of originality. 
He was obliged to decline many invitations, 
for reasons set forth in a letter dated April 
21, 1857: 





“JT wish I could, as you suggest, go 
through our State pleading for liberty, 
But I can not. I am no longer young, 
The 6th day of last month found me 60 
years old. Moreover, I am still under heavy 
burdens of private business. Since coming to 
manhood I have been all-immersed in the 
cares of property. Ihave, it is true, for 30 
years spoken and written much for one and 
another great truth, but during all this time 
I have felt that I was especially called to do 
good with money. To get money, therefore, 
has been a leading aim with me, and this has 
cost me a life of laborious attention to busi- 
ness.”’ 


His munificent gifts of land and money to 
educational and charitable institutions and 
to poor people, black and white, male and 


female, often surprised the public. He, 


nevertheless, left his family at his death a 
million of dollars. 


Such a man as John Brown could not fail’ 


to enlist the sympathies of Gerrit Smith, 
How far the rash acts of that martyr-spirit 
were known to his ardent friend will never, 
perhaps, be fully revealed. How has time 
vindicated the friendship that existed between 
these two men! The writer of this article 
was among those who took an active interest 
in John Brown. Among other things, he 
caused minute guns to be fired through the 
day on which the brave old man was exe- 
cuted. This was denounced by the Demo- 
cratic press as an overt act of treason. Ad- 
dresses to the people, petitions to Legisla- 
tures, and articles for the press were in requi- 
sition. In the course of our correspondence 
the following letter was received from Mr. 
Smith : 
**OcToBER 25, 1859.* 

“Your letter goes to my heart, for very 
great is my love for the dear old man. No; 
the paper should not come from me. Were 
there no attempt to impltcate me in the kill- 
ing, there is no service I should like better. 
Do move in the matter. Oh, that our Heay- 
enly Father would grant him deliverance! ” 

The terrible excitement of this tragedy 
was too much for Mr. Smith, already in 
feeble health. Medical aid was required to 
restore his mind to its normal condition. 
What obloquy and censures did not all who 
then befriended John Brown incur? Who 
shall impeach their acts now! 





*John Brown was executed December 2, 1859. 
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Mr. Smith, although a strong advocate of | ing that I shall continue the contest, or rather 
peace, gave to the war for suppressing the | ™Y exertions in the contest, for human rights 
rebellion a hearty and effective support. His with “ie much zeal as ever. But I a 

‘ ; : founded for the moment by the magnitude 
only son enlisted in the army. Contribu- | and imminency of the perils to which the 
tions from his purse flowed freely for the | cause of freedom is exposed by the sad result 
of the recent election. It would be unavail- 
ing for you and me to dispute about the re- 
sponsibilities for that result. The same wid 
hostilities commenced, as shadowed in the | difference of opinion that has hitherto pons 
following letter, seem to have been like | isted in regard to our respective courses 
those expressed about the same time by | remains. But we have nevertheless a com- 
Horace Greely. mon devotion to the common cause. All the 

efforts of all sincere lovers of freedom will be 
“January 4, 1861.”’ necessary to overtake the triumphant spirit 

‘Nothing can be more preposterous than | of slavery, and trammel up the consequences 
the claim that secession is a constitutional | of the sanction of the conquest of Texas by 
right. But if the slave States wish to leave | the American people. You are committed to 
us in a peaceful and decent way, I would say | the liberty party’s mode of proceeding. I 
let them be allowed to leaveus. This, how- | find the Whig party like what I always 
ever, is not South Carolina’s way. She is | loved to imagine it, firm, fearless, resolved 
making war upon us—taking our property, | in the very hour of its defeat. I believe it 
and putting her flag in the place of ours. | willing and yet capable to take the cause of 
Hence I fear that bloody collision is not to | freedom into its keeping. As yet I see no 
be avoided.”’ reason, and much less apparent reason now 
Mr. Smith of course declined to support oe heretofore, to distrust its ee of 

oedn 8000 dee a Beenie. kn tak |" berty and humanity. Under these cireum- 
Mr. Clay in 1 ges ye stances I shall cheerfully abide its destinies, 
closely contested election, the votes of Mr.| and wait for the development of circum- 
Smith and his followers would have elected | stances and occasions which will show in 
Mr. Clay, if cast for him, and prevented the | What quarter and in what manner the great 
greatest triumph ever achieved by the slave se Pgh se tba so important a 
power. Mr. Smith felt this responsibility, Believe me, always sincerely, your friend 
and after the election he drew from Mr. Sew- | and obedient servant, 


soldiers’ relief no less than to the aid of the 
freedmen. His views of secession, before 








| 
| 
| 





ard, who had pursued a different course, the Witiiam H. Sewarp. 
following letter : The moral to be drawn from Gerrit Smith’s 
IRN Ty 9, . . . . > 
: Avsurn, November 25, 1844. public life seems to be this: If a statesman 
To Gerrit Snuth, Esq. would serve his country most effectually, he 


My Dear Sir: On my return from Orange | must serve with unselfish fidelity the great 
county, I find your very kind letter of the . a 
lth instant. Iregret that I missed an in- 
terview with youin Albany. 

You do me no more than justice in suppos- | teaches the same lesson. 


party most nearly in accord with his own 
principles. The history of American politics 
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MASSACHUSETTS. , years he has served Massachusetts and the 
Dawes—Repusiican,—When we endeavor | permed in iret aed are of ee with 
: ; ‘ : a fidelity and efficiency th is ack dg 

to look candidly at the special exigency just pone ib tadiitel« tia dita +e cade 
met by the Republican members of the Mas-! nia, He shows it by the responsible posi- 
sachusetts Legislature, there seem to be cer- | tions to which he has been advanced on the 
tain plain, paramount, decisive considera-| floor of the House. Chairman of the Com- 
tions which ought to leave no doubt about mittee on Elections, chairman of the Commit- 
the wisdom of their action. The merit of es ee Se ee oe see 
: af, | House as chairman of the Committee on Ways 

other men fits them for various posts, the} and Means, it has been his lot for the last 
merit of Hon. Henry L. Dawes fits him for | dozen years to exert a greater influence over 
the Senatorship, and ths Senatorship. Their | the legislation of the country than any other 
time will come—his has come. For eighteen! Representative. Consider under what advan- 
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tages such a man enters the United States 
Senate. That long process of getting accus- 
tomed to the place in which many new Sena- 
tors spend years will be entirely dispensed 
with by Mr. Dawes; and the next day after 
he takes his seat he will be the peer of any 
Senator in the readiness and efficiency with 
which he will proceed to the discharge of his 
duties, while, in consideration of his House 
career, he will be assigned a prominence on 
committees scarcely ever conceded to a new 
member. Thus the power of Massachusetts 
in the Senate will be restored with a quick- 
ness and completeness which can not but be 
exceedingly grateful to her Republican 
masses, and especially to her great business 
interests. 
NEW YORK. 

Kernan—Democrat.—Francis Kernan, who 
succeeds Senator Fenton from New York 
State, was born at Tyrone, in Steuben coun- 
ty, January 14, 1516, and was educated at 
Georgetown College, inthe District of Colum- 
bia. Mr. Kernan studied law at Watkins, 
and begun the practice at Utica in 1839. As 
a lawyer he was very successful, and soon 
gained a leading position at the Bar. His 
first public position was that of reporter to 
the Court of Appeals, which he held from 
1854 to 1857, and his first appegrance in po- 
litical life was jn 1861, when he was a mein- 
ber ofthe Assembly. In 1862 Mr. Kernan was 
elected to Congress, but, though he was again 
a candidate two years later, he was defeated 


by Roscoe Conkling. He was a member of 


the Constitutional Convention of 1567. In 
1872 he was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, but was beaten by General Dix, 
and he is the only Democrat sent to the Sen- 
ate from New York since Dix was-chosen in 
1848. It is a very common remark that Mr. 


when he was first elected a State Senator, 
and he was four times re-elected, being still 
a member of that body. He served as chair- 
man of the Democratic State Central Commit- 
tee from 1865 to 1869, when he declined a 
reappointment, but he again consented to 
serve in 1871. Last year Governor Hartranft 
appointed him a commissioner to propose 
amendments.to the new constitution. He is 
well versed in parliamentary law, and will 
not find himself a novice in the Senate. 
MICHIGAN. 
CuristrAancy—ReEpPuUBLICAN.—The new Sen- 
ator from Michigan, Judge Isaac P. Christi- 
ancy, was born near Johnstown, N. Y., in the 


years of age. He went to Michigan in 1831, 
and located at Monroe, which continued to 
be his home until last year, when he moved 
to Lansing. Oyiginally a Democrat, Judge 
Christianey was instinctively and warmly 
‘anti-slavery in his views, and soon became 
prominent politically. He was elected to the 
State Senate from Monroe county as a Free- 
Soil Democrat in 1848, and+in 1852 received 
the Free-Soil nomination for Governor, his 
law partner, Gov. Robert McClelland, being 
the Democratic and Zachariah Chandler the 
Whig candidate. In 1857 Mr. Christiancy 





was again a rival candidate with Mr. Chand- 
ler, this time for the United States Senator- 
ship, whem Mr. Chandler was first nominated, 
Mr. Christiancy was then the most prominent 
}of the other Republican candidates for the 
position, receiving twenty-two votes to forty- 
nine for Mr. Chandler on the final ballot. 

In March, 1857, he was elected to the su- 
preme bench of the State, and has retained 
the position for seventeen years, adding 

| steadily to his reputation as a sound and 


year 1812, and is now nearly sixty-three 


Kernan was defeated for Governor in 1872 | ve ae 
: 5 4 . “"" lable jurist. In 1865 he was re-elected an 
because he is a Roman Catholic, yet there is ssanelabn ination. Chtaiaiue both the Rawal 
: . : : associate justice »Re . 
no man in the Statemere liberal on what are | | Leghiaeted ede eee ped 
jcan and Democratic nominations. During 


generally assumed to be Catholic questions. 
In the Constitutional Convention he favored 
the exclusion of sectarian institutions from 
State aid, an® for twenty years he has been 
a school commissioner in Utica, testifying his 
faith in the common-school system by send- 
ing his own children to the public schools. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Watiace—Democrat.—William A. Wal- 
lace, the new Senator from Pennsylvania, 
was born in Huntingdon county, in that State, 
in 1827. Mr. Wallace’s youth was spent in 
Clearfield county, where he was educated and 
has always resided. He began the study of 
the law when he was only seventeen years of 
age, and was admitted to the Bar in 1847. 
He entered actively into politics in 1862, 





1872 and 1873 he filled the seat of chief jus- 
tice, under the law conferring that position 
upon the senior judge on the bench. In 1873 
he was again re-elected on both tickets, re- 
-eiving all the votes cast. Judge Christiancy 
isin the full possession of physical and intel- 
lectual vigor, and will make a dignified and 
able Senator, retlecting credit upon the State. 
As a lawyer he has no superior in his State 
in soundness and logical force. He is a man 
of strong character, of ample stores of useful 
information, and of practical capacity. In 
politics he is a sound and earnest, though 
not a partisan, Republican. Upon economi¢ 
questions he favors a sound currency and 4 
revenue tariff with incidental protection. In 
all respects he is well fitted for the position 
to which he has just been chosen. 
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MISSOURI. 

CocKrELL—DeEmocrat.—General Francis M. 
Cockrell, of Missouri, who has been chosen 
to succeed Senator Schurz, is a new and al- 
most unknown man. He was in the Confed- 
erate army from the beginning.to the close of 
the war, entering as a captain in the Mis- 
souri State Guard, rising to the rank of briga- 
dier general, being promoted in July, 1863, 
and given command of the Missouri Brigade 


on the east side of the Mississippi. He served | 


with General Hood in the Tennessee cam- 
paign, and was wounded at the battle of 
Franklin. He also participated in the battles 
of Iuka, Corinth, Hatchie, Port Gibson, 


Baker’s Creek, and Big Black, and was in | 


command of one of the forts at Vicksburg 
during the siege, surrendering with the rest 
of Pemberton’s army. He was never promi- 
nent in politics till last summer, when he was 


a candidate for the nomination for Governor | 
against Hardin, but was defeated by a few | 


votes. In the canvass that followed Governor 
Hardin had no warmer advocate and supporter 
than General Cockrell. He is not a brilliant 
man by any means, and falls far below the 
level of Senator Schurz. 
Johnson county, Missouri, October 1, 1834, 
and has all his life lived in that State. He was 


educated at Chapel Hill College, and was | 


gradated in 1853, after which he studied law 
and practiced his profession till the breaking 
out of the rebellion. In 1865 he resumed 
practice at Warrensburg, in connection with 
Colonel T. T. Crittenden. 

INDIANA. 

McDoy atp—Democrat.—Joseph E. McDon- 
ald, the new Senator from Indiana, though a 
member of Congress a quarter of a century 
ago, is not well known out of his own State. 
He was born in Ohio in 1821, but while very 
young removed to Lafayette, Ind., where for 
a while he worked onthe shoemakers’ bench. 
While earning his living in that way he 


studied law, and, returning to Ohio, began | 


its practice. When only twenty-eight years 
of age he was elected to Congress from that 
State. 
the anti-slavery wing of the Democratic party 
of Ohio, the late Chief Justice Chase being its 
head and front. While in Congress Mr. Mc- 
Donald favored the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, or else the removal 
of the capital to free soil. Some years ago 
he removed to Indiana, and in 1864 he was 
the Democratic candidate for Governor against 
Oliver P. Morton, but was defeated. He was 
Attorney General of the State from 1857 to 
1859. During the campaign of last year he 
served as chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee. Mr. McDonald is a leading member 


8R 


He was born in| 


In those days he was a member of | 


of the Indianapolis bar, and has held a seat 
|upon the bench. He is represented as being 
}a man of marked ability and more than usual 
| force of character, and is generally conceded 
| to be the ablest man in the Democratic party 
| of Indiana after Governor Hendricks. 
| NEVADA. 

| SHaron—Repvusiican.—William Sharon, 
' the new Senator from Nevada, notwithstand- 
| ing he is to be the colleague of Senator Jones, 
will be the richest man in the Senate. He is 
‘a native of Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio, 
where he was born January 9, 1821. He is 
of Quaker extraction, his ancestors coming 
to this country with William Penn. He was 
educated at the public schools and spent his 
early life on his father’s farm and in flat 
boating on the Ohio river. When hearrived 
;at his majority he became a student at 
| Athens College, where he remained, and 
then began the study of the law in the office 
'of the late Secretary Stanton. He was ad- 
mitted to practice in St. Louis, but his health 
failing he entered into partnership with his 
brother in 1844, and began a mercantile busi- 
ness in Carrollton, Ill. Mr. Sharon remained 
at that place till 1849, when he went to Cali- 
fornia and began business at Sacramento. 
| The floods of that year swept his store out of 
existence, but did not ruin him entirely, and 
in 1850 he went to San Francisco, where he 
turned his attention to operations in real es- 
tate. He continued buying and selling prop- 
erty till 1864, by which time he had acquired 
j fortune of $150,000. In that year the San 


Francisco Board of Brokers was organized. 
Mr. Sharon then became a speculator in 
| stocks, and in six months lost all the money 
|he was so many years in acquiring. He 
asked employment of the Bank of California, 
and was sent to Virginia, Nev., to adjust 
some outstanding claims for that institution. 
He afterward suggested that an agency or 
branch should be established there, and he 
was placed at its head. Unlimited powers 
| were granted him and he held the position 
jfor many years to his own credit and the 
| great profit of the parent house. His success 
/as a mining stock operator is principally due 


|to his business shrewdness and clever man- 
jagement. He is to-day the acknowledged 
| king of the Comstock by reason of his many 
controlling interests in mines located on that 
| great ledge and in the mills and railroad 
; which are their necessary adjuncts. In poli- 
| tics Mr. Sharon has always been a Republi- 
| can, and for a number of years was amember 
| of the council in San Francisco. Two years 
j ago he contested with John P. Jones the 
| honor of representing Nevada in the Senate, 
but withdrew upon the understanding that 


| the Republican party should concentrate 
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tages such a man enters the United States 
Senate. That long process of getting accus- 
tomed to the place in which many new Sena- 
tors spend years will be entirely dispensed 
with by Mr. Dawes; and the next day after 
he takes his seat he will be the peer of any 
Senator in the readiness and efficiency with 
which he will proceed to the discharge of his 
duties, while, in consideration of his House 
career, he will be assigned a prominence on 
committees scarcely ever conceded to a new 
member. Thus the power of Massachusetts 
in the Senate will be restored with a quick- 
ness and completeness which can not but be 
exceedingly grateful to her Republican 
masses, and especially to her great business 
interests. 
NEW YORK. 

Kernan—Democrat.—Francis Kernan, who 
succeeds Senator Fenton from New York 
State, was born at Tyrone, in Steuben coun- 
ty, January 14, 1516, and was educated at 
Georgetown College, in\the District of Colum- 
bia. Mr. Kernan studied law at Watkins, 
and begun the practice at Utica in 1839. As 
a lawyer he was very successful, and soon 
gained a leading position at the Bar. His 
first public position was that of reporter to 
the Court of Appeals, which he held from 
1854 to 1857, and his first appegrance in po- 
litical life was jn 1861, when he was a mem- 
ber ofthe Assembly. In 1862 Mr. Kernan was 
elected to Congress, but, though he was again 
a candidate two years later, he was defeated 
by Roscoe Conkling. He was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1367. In 
1872 he was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, but was beaten by General Dix, 
and he is the only Democrat sent to the Sen- 
ate from New York since Dix was-chosen in 
1848. It is a very common remark that Mr. 
Kernan was defeated for Governor in 1872 
because he is a Roman Catholic, yet there is 
no man in the Statemere liberal on what are 
generally assumed to be Catholic questions. | 
In the Constitutional Convention he favored 
the exclusion of sectarian institutions from | 
State aid, an@® for twenty years he has been 
a school commissioner in Utica, testifying his 
faith in the common-school system by send- 
ing his own children to the public schools. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Watiace—Democrat.—William A. Wal- 
lace, the new Senator from Pennsylvania, 
was born in Huntingdon county, in that State, 
in 1827. Mr. Wallace’s youth was spent in 
Clearfield county, where he was educated and 
has always resided. He began the study of 
the law when he was only seventeen years of 
age, and was admitted to the Bar in 1847. 
He entered actively into politics in 1862, 








when he was first elected a State Senator, 
and he was four times re-elected, being still 
a member of that body. He served as chair- 
man of the Democratic State Central Commit- 
tee from 1865 to 1869, when he declined a 
reappointment, but he again consented to 
serve in 1871. Last year Governor Hartranft 
appointed him a commissioner to propose 
amendments.to the new constitution. He is 
well versed in parliamentary law, and will 
not find himself a novice in the Senate. 
MICHIGAN. 
CuristrAncy—REeEpuUBLICAN.—The new Sen- 
ator from Michigan, Judge Isaac P. Christi- 
ancy, was born near Johnstown, N. Y., in the 


year 1812, and is now nearly sixty-three 


years of age. He went to Michigan in 1831, 
and located at Monroe, which continued to 
be his home until last year, when he moved 
to Lansing. Originally a Democrat, Judge 
Christiancy was instinctively and warmly 


‘anti-slavery in his views, and soon became 


prominent politically. He was elected to the 
State Senate from Monroe county as a Free- 
Soil Democrat in 1848, and+in 1852 received 
the Free-Soil nomination for Governor, his 
law partner, Gov. Robert McClelland, being 
the Democratic and Zachariah Chandler the 
Whig candidate. In 1857 Mr. Christiancy 
was again a rival candidate with Mr. Chand- 
ler, this time for the United States Senator- 
ship, when Mr. Chandler was first nominated. 
Mr. Christiancy was then the most prominent 
of the other Republican candidates for the 
position, receiving twenty-two votes to forty- 
nine for Mr. Chandler on the final ballot. 

In March, 1857, he was elected to the su- 
preme bench of the State, and has retained 
the position for seventeen years, adding 
steadily to his reputation as a sound and 
able jurist. In 1865 he was re-elected an 
associate justice, obtaining both the Republi- 


jcan and Democratic nominations. During 


1872 and 1873 he filled the seat of chief jus- 
tice, under the law conferring that position 
upon the senior judge on the bench. In 1873 
he was again re-elected on both tickets, re- 
ceiving all the votes cast. Judge Christiancy 
isin the full possession of physical and intel- 
lectual vigor, and will make a dignified and 
able Senator, retlecting credit upon the State. 
As a lawyer he has no superior in his State 
in soundness and logical force. He is a man 
of strong character, of ample stores of useful 
information, and of practical capacity. In 
politics he is a sound and earnest, though 
not a partisan, Republican. Upon economic 
questions he favors a sound currency and a 
revenue tariff with incidental protection. In 
all respects he is well fitted for the position 
to which he has just been chosen. 
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MISSOURI. 

CocKkrELL—DeEmocratT.—General Francis M. 
Cockrell, of Missouri, who has been chosen 
to succeed Senator Schurz, is a new and al- 


most unknown man. He was in the Confed- 


erate army from the beginning’ to the close of | 


the war, entering as a captain in the Mis- 
souri State Guard, rising to the rank of briga- 
dier general, being promoted in July, 1863, 
and given command of the Missouri Brigade 
on the east side of the Mississippi. He served 
with General Hood in the Tennessee cam- 
paign, and was wounded at the battle of 


Franklin. He also participated in the battles | 
Port Gibson, | 


of Iuka, Corinth, Hatchie, 
Baker’s Creek, and Big Black, and was in 
command of one of the forts at Vicksburg 
during the siege, surrendering with the rest 
of Pemberton’s army. He was never promi- 
nent in politics till last summer, when he was 
a candidate for the nomination for Governor 
against Hardin, but was defeated by a few 
votes. In the canvass that followed Governor 


Hardin had no warmer advocate and supporter | 


than General Cockrell. He is not a brilliant 
man by any means, and falls far below the 
level of Senator Schurz. 
Johnson county, Missouri, October 1, 1834, 
and has all his life lived in that State. He was 
educated at Chapel Hill College, and was 
gradated in 1853, after which he studied law 
and practiced his profession till the breaking 
out of the rebellion. In 1865 he resumed 
practice at Warrensburg, in connection with 
Colonel T. T. Crittenden. 
INDIANA. 


McDoy atp—Democrat.—Joseph E. McDon- 


ald, the new Senator from Indiana, though a | 


member of Congress a quarter of a century 
ago, is not well known out of his own State. 
He was born in Ohio in 1821, but while very 
young removed to Lafayette, Ind., where for 
awhile he worked onthe shoemakers’ bench. 
While earning his living in that way he 


studied law, and, returning to Ohio, began | 


its practice. 
of age he was elected to Congress from that 
State. In those days he was a member of 
the anti-slavery wing of the Democratic party 
of Ohio, the late Chief Justice Chase being its 
head and front. While in Congress Mr. Mc- 


Donald favored the abolition of slavery in | 


the District of Columbia, or else the removal 
of the capital to free soil. Some years ago 
he removed to Indiana, and in 1864 he was 
the Democratic candidate for Governor against 
Oliver P. Morton, but was defeated. He was 
Attorney General of the State from 1857 to 
1859. During the campaign of last year he 
served as chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee. Mr. McDonald is a leading member 


8R 


Ile was born in | 


When only twenty-eight years | 


| of the Indianapolis bar, and has held a seat 
upon the bench. He is represented as being 
| a man of marked ability and more than usual 
| force of character, and is generally conceded 
| to be the ablest man in the Democratic party 
of Indiana after Governor Hendricks. 
NEVADA. 
| SHaron—Repvusiican.—William 
' the new Senator from Nevada, notwithstand- 
| ing he is to be the colleague of Senator Jones, 
will be the richest man in the Senate. He is 
a native of Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio, 
where he was born January 9, 1821. He is 
of Quaker extraction, his ancestors coming 
to this country with William Penn. He was 
educated at the public schools and spent his 
early life on his father’s farm and in flat 
boating on the Ohioriver. When he arrived 
at his majority he became a student at 
Athens College, where he remained, and 
then began the study of the law in the oflice 
'of the late Secretary Stanton. He was ad- 
mitted to practice in St. Louis, but his health 
failing he entered into partnership with his 
brother in 1844, and began a mercantile busi- 
ness in Carrollton, Ill. Mr. Sharon remained 
j at that place till 1849, when he went to Cali- 
fornia and began business at Sacramento. 
The floods of that year swept his store out of 
existence, but did not ruin him entirely, and 
in 1850 he went to San Francisco, where he 
turned his attention to operations in real es- 
tate. He continued buying and selling prop- 
erty till 1864, by which time he had acquired 
a fortune of $150,000. In that year the San 
Francisco Board of Brokers was organized. 
Mr. Sharon then became a speculator in 
stocks, and in six months lost all the money 
he was so many years in acquiring. He 
asked employment of the Bank of California, 
and was sent to Virginia, Nev., to adjust 
some outstanding claims for that institution. 
He afterward suggested that an agency or 
branch should be established there, and he 
'was placed at its head. Unlimited powers 
were granted him and he held the position 
|for many years to his own credit and the 
| great profit of the parent house. His success 
) as a mining stock operator is principally due 
|to his business shrewdness and clever man- 
jagement. He is to-day the acknowledged 
| king of the Comstock by reason of his many 
controlling interests in mines located on that 
great ledge and in the mills and railroad 
| which are their necessary adjuncts. In poli- 
tics Mr. Sharon has always been a Republi- 
'can, and for a number of years was amember 
of the council in San Francisco. Two years 
jago he contested with John P. Jones the 
| honor of representing Nevada in the Senate, 
| but withdrew upon the nnderstanding that 
the Republican party should concentrate 


| 
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its strength upon him in 1874. The agree-} Army of the Potomac during its most trying 
ment has been kept, and he will become! experience. Thus he established himself in 
Senator Jones’ colleague in March. the esteem and favor of the Government and 
bas soldiers, and when he returned to his home 
MAINE. if ee Si rcdnearnac : 
| further honors were given him at the hands 
Hamir—Repvsiiy.—Hannibal Hamlin, of | of his grateful and appreciative people. He 
Bangor, was borne at Paris, Me., August 27, | was eet a the Republican standard 
1809. He was prepared for a collegiate | oe im Ce Stabe steckien and trinmphaay 
. i | elected Governor by a handsome majority. 
education, but was obliged by the death of | He was re-elected, and, during both terms, 
his father to take charge of his home until | filled the office so as to give general satisfac. 
he was of age. He was a year in a printing | tion. i 
office as a compositor. He studied law, and| The Evemng Press speaks of the General as 
was admitted to the bar in 1833, continuing follows: ‘* The brightest name on Rhode Is. 
in active practice until 1848. Mr. Hamlin | land’s page in the history of the late civil 
was a member of the Legislature of Maine | war is that of Ambrose E. Burnside, and he 
from 1836 to 1840, inclusive, and again in of all others in the State is most applauded 
1847, presiding as Speaker of the House in when appearing in a public assemblage. 
1837, 1839, and 1840. He was a Represent- | This reputation, and the very lineaments of 
ative from Maine in the 28th and 29th Con- | his countenance are well known throughout 
gresses; was Governor of the State of Mainein | the length and breadth of the land. Neither 
1857; was elected Vice President of the is his fame limited to this side of the Atlan- 
United States in 1860; appointed collector of , tic, for in the late Franco-German war, when 
the port of Boston in 1865, and resigned in’ 2 medium of communication between the 
1866. He was elected to the United. States | hostile nations in the interests of conciliation 
Senate in 1848, for four years, to fill and peace was desired, this distinguished 
a vacancy occasioned by the death of John American soldier was selected. No one will 
Fairfield; was re-elected in 1851, but re-| ever fear that Burnside will be either bullied 
signed in 1857 to act as Governor. He was oF bribed. General Burnside belongs to no 
re-elected in 1857 and served till January, | particular clique or wing of the Republican 
1861; he presided over the Senate from 1861 | party, but represents all wings, and, indeed, 
to 1865, was re-elected to the Senate for six the whole State, as the Democrats seem to be 
years ending March 4, 1875, and is now his | abundantly satisfied with him. Personally 
own successor for another term of six years, the General makes a very fine and rather im- 
9 nee | posing appearance, and though he is not a 
- RHODE ISLAND. | speaker of any ability, he nevertheless pos- 
Burysipe—RepusiicaAn.—Ambrose Everett sesses a great deal of sound and _ practical 
Burnside was born at Liberty, Indiana, May | sankaa 4 ee a a ta nd very ws 
5 Q 6 " P e . . i needed 1n le polltica egislatures Oo ne 
23, 1824. He graduated at West Point in country. Before the war he was a Democrat, 
1847, was stationed at Fort Adams, Newport, put now is in full accord with the Republi- 
R. I., and subsequently sent to New Mexico, | can party.” 
where he commanded a squadron of cavalry 
and acted as quartermaster in the boundary ; 
commission, 1851.°2, Having invented a/ RanpoLpo—Democrat.—Theodore F. Ran- 
breech-loading rifle he resigned his commis- | dolph was born in Middlesex county, New 
sion in 1853 and established a manufactory | Jersey, in the year 1826. His father was for 
for its fabrication in Rhode Island. This | many years a leading Whig statesman anda 
proving unsuccessful, he became treasurer| 7 °° Ne 7 H 
of the Illinois Central railroad, at its office in | COtemporary of Theodore Frelinghuysen. He 
New York. He was among the first té ten-| Was also a representative in Congress for 
der his services to the Government upon the | eight years, and a Whig editor in New Bruns- 
breaking out of the war of the rebellion, and | wick for thirty-six years. The newly elected 
he participated with the Rhode Island troops | Senator cast his first vote in the State of 
in the earliest struggles of that memorable Mississippi, and after a residence there he 
period of our nation’s peril. Receiving an} returned to his native State in 1850, and be- 
appointment as colonel of the Ist Rhode Is-| came a resident of Hudson county, where, 
land volunteers 1861, his regiment marched | after figuring in politics in a prominent mat 
to Washington four days after the issuing of the | ner, he was sent to the State Assembly it 
call by the Prestdent. | 1860. In 1852 he married a daughter d 
He soon distinguished himself and won | Congressman W. D. Coleman, of Kentucky, 
honorable promotion. He gained his laurels | and a grand-daughter of Chief Justice Mar 
at Newbern, Roanoke, and Fredericksburg, | shall. He was elected Governor of New Jer 
and he was one of the commanders of the | sey in 1868. 
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TENNESSEE. 
Jounson—DeEmocrat.—Andrew Johnson is 
the first ex-President who has come back to 
the United States Senate. 
somewhat remarkable. He was born in 


Raleigh, N. C., December 29, 1808; at ten. 
years of age was apprentic ed to a tailor and | 


followed the business seven years; never at- 
tended school, but by self study acquired a 


good English education. Removed to Green- | 


ville, Tenn., and was elected Mayor in 1830, 


sent to the State Legislature in 1835, to the | 
State Senate in 1841, and to Congress from 


1843 to 1853. In the latter. year he was 


His history is| 


| chosen Governor of the State, and was re- 
‘elected in 1855. He was a Senator in Con- 
| gress from 1857 to 1863. Resigned in 1862, 
land was appointed by President Line oln 
Military Governor of Tenn.; was elected 
| Vice President of the United States in 1864, 
and became President on the death of Mr. 
Lincoln, April 15,1865. In 1866 received 
from the University of North Carolina the 
degree of LL. D. He was impeached by the 
National House of Representatives, February 
| 22, 1858, on alleged misconduct under the 
Tenure-of-office bill. He was acquitted by 
the Senate organized as a High Court of 
Impeachment. 





THE NATIONAL CENTENNIAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1876. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE ENTERPRISE. 
Whoever has conceived the idea that the 
great iron buildings now in progress of con- 
struction in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
are merely for the purpose of celebrating the 


first centennial period of our national history 
fails to comprehend the scope and importance 
of the enterprise. Those even who advance 
astep further and view the effort as a com- 
mendable arrangement for a great national 
fair for the exhibition merely of our own pro- 
ducts of agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mining industries, fail to realize its full im- 
port, or comprehend the grand objects of its 
projectors, and those who, with them, are 
sparing neither mental nor physical labor to 
make the great undertaking an entire suc- 
cess in the accomplishment of the objects in 
view. Both of these objects are important. 
In reference to the first, the President, in a 
message to the House of Representatives Feb- 
tuary 25, 1874,recommending such legislation | 
as Congress might deem necessary to make 
the Centennial ‘‘ a complete success,’ said: 


“Tt seems fitting that the one-hundredth 
anniversary of our independence should be 
marked by an event that will display to the 
world the growth and progress of a nation 
devoted to freedom, and to the pursuit of 
fame, fortune, and honors by the lowest citi- | 
zen as well as the highest. A failure in this | 
enterprise would be deplorable. Success can 
be assured by arousing public opinion to the | 
importance of the occasion. An undertaking | 
80 patriotic in its conception, so vast in its | 
proportions, and so useful in its results com- 


;mends itself to the hearty sympathy and sup 
port of an intelligent people.’’ 

The second object, though less patriotic, 
is even more important. It embraces the 


practical idea of a comprehensive, classified 
collection and exhibition of sample products 


| from every department of our industries, em- 


bracing fully those of the sea, soil, mine, 
manufactory, and workshop ; art, education, 
and the apparatus and methods for increas- 
ing and diffusing knowledge and advancing 
modern civilization. 

But the scope of the exhibition, while it 
embraces these objects, is not confined to a 
mere patriotic commemoration, or to a na- 
tional fair for the display of the products of 
American industry and progress. Its grand, 
and by far its most important feature will be 
its international character. The President 
of the Centennial Commission, in his annual 
report of the progress of the enterprise to the 


| President of the United States, on the 23d of 


February, 1874, said : 
‘““The benefits to be derived by the Ameri- 
can people from the exhibition are by no 
means confined to the exhibition of American 
productions. The arts of design, as practiced 
in all parts of the world, will be represented 
in a manner never before possible on this 
continent. The products of the mechanic 
arts and manufactures of Europe and the 
| Eastern nations will be presented on a grand 
|and comprehensive scale, and, what is of 
greater importance, descriptions or illustra- 
tions of the methods and processes of their 
| production will be given. Thus will be af- 
forded to the millions of mechanics and arti- 
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sans, and to the pupils of technical and in- 
dustrial colleges and schools who may be un- 
able to visit foreign countries, an opportu- 
nity to examine and study all that is most 
valuable and instructive in foreign arts and 
industries. Europe will come to them with 
its machinery and wares so arranged and 
classified that they can view them as a whole 
or study them in detail and_ utilize their 


teachings.”’ 

Such, then, is the three-fold object of the 
Exposition of 1876—a fitting observance of 
the one hundredth anniversary of our na- 
tional independence; a National Fair of na- 
tive products, art, and industry to mark the 
development of a single century; and an In- 
ternational Exhibition of the advanced pro- 
ducts of the world’s industries, in the inter- 
ests of universal development and _ civiliza- 
tion. It will be international because all na- 
tions have been invited to participate in it ; 
and universal because it will include a rep- 
resentation of all natural and artificial pro- 
ducts, all arts, industries, and manufactures, 
and all the varied results of human skill, 
thought, and imagination. 

International exhibitions are of modern 
origin. England, France, and Austria have 
led the way and established their importance 
in the Old World, and it is eminently proper 
that the New World or great Western Con- 
tinent should be the world’s choice as the 
place for the next exhibition at which pro- 
ducts of the best intellect of all nations may 
be gathered, classified, and presented for in- 
spection. England was the first in this as 
she is generally in the advance of civilization 
and the arts. 

ORIGIN AND IMPORTANCE OF INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITIONS. 

It is said that the first idea of inviting the 
whole world to friendly competition origi- 
nated in Paris in 1844, but it was a German 
who worked out the idea of a great universal 
exposition ina pregnant form. Prince Al- 
bert, consort of the Queen of England, said, 
in 1851, ‘‘ The exhibition shall be a proof 
and a living picture of the height of civiliza- 
tion and development of mankind, and give 
convictions that success in this direction can 
only depend upon the help which we give 
one another, through peace, love, and help, 
not only among individuals, but, also, all 
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the nations of the earth.’? The exhibition 
in London, 1851, was built after a plan of 
Paxton, and, under the title Crystal Palace, 
was counted among the wonders of the world, 
The palace contained two thousand separated 
spaces 24 feet by 24 feet. The number of 
exhibitors was 14,837, out of which England, 
Scotland, and Ireland furnished 7,381; Ger. 
many, 1,720; Austria, 748. The space un. 
der cover, occupied, was 799,000 square feet, 

Now mark the commercial result alone: In 
1850 the export of England amounted to 
£131,000,000 sterling; in 1853, (after the 
exhibition,) £214,000,000. This increase 
was mostly owing to the influence of the ex. 
hibition. In the industry which depends 
upon good machinery and cheap fuel Eng. 
land was in advance; Germany in skill of 
art and science; France in matters of taste 
of form, in which England with all her 
means and energy has since then made enor. 
mous progress. The South Kensington Mv 
seum owes its origin and existence to the ex- 
hibition of 1851. 
her utmost not to be behind in these matters, 

Growing out of our State fairs and city in 
dustrial exhibitions, the public mind has 
been long impressed with the importance of 
national and international expositions. The 
late Wm. H. Seward, when Secretary of 
State, said of them, in communicating to 
Congress the United States Report on the 
Paris Exposition in 1867: 

“Their beneficent influences are many and 
widespread; they advance human knowledge 
in all directions. Through the universal 
language of the products of labor, the arti 
sans of all countries hold communication; 
ancient prejudices are broken down; nations 
are fraternized; generous rivalries in the 
peaceful fields of industry are excited; the 
tendencies to war are lessened, and a better 
understanding between capital and labor’ 
fostered. * * * One of their most salt- 
tary results is the promotion of an apprecit 
tion of the true dignity of labor and its part 
mount claim to consideration as the basis d 
national wealth and power. Such exhibitiow 
have become national necessities and dv 
ties.”’ 


Germany, too, has done 


AMERICA IN THE CONCOURSE OF INDUSTRIES. 
The following extracts from a very able 
and instructive address on modern industrial 
progress, by President F. A. P. Barnard, ¢ 
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Columbia College, New York, on the open- 
ing of the forty-first annual exhibition of the 
American Institute of that city, are presented 
as indicating some of the most important 
contributions to the industrial progress of 
the century which have originated in the 
United States, which can and will be shown 
in their full development and perfection at | 
the international exhibition at Philadelphia 
in 1876, with many more from the same 
source : 

“In conclusion, the inquiry naturally pre- | 
sents itself, where are we, the industrials of | 
the United States, in this great concourse of 
nations, and what is the part which we are 
contributing to the march of industrial im- 
provement? The reply, I believe, will be 
one of which we need not be ashamed. There 
is hardly an industry to the progress of 
which we have not largely contributed. The 
cotton-gin, without which the machine-spin- 
ner and the power-loom would be helpless, 
is American. The power-shuttle, which per- 
nits an unlimited enlargement of the breadth 
of the web, is American. ‘The planing-ma- 
chine is American. Navigation by steam is 


American. The mower and reaper are 
American. The rotary printing presses are 
American. The hot-air engine is American. 


The sewing machine is American. The ma- | 
chine-manufacture of wool-cards is American. 
The whole India-rubber industry is Ameri- 
can. The band-saw originated, I believe, in 
America. The machine-manufacture of horse- 
shoes is American. The sand-blast, of which 
the large capabilities are yet to be developed, 
is American. The gauge-lathe is American. 
The only successful composing-machine for 
printers is American. The grain-elevator is 
American. The artificial manufacture of ice, 
Which you saw exhibited here two years ago 
under the name of the Carre process, was 
originally invented by Professor Alexander 
8. Twining, an American. The electro-mag- 
het was invented, and immediately after its 
Invention was first practically applied in 
transmitting telegraphic signals, by Protes- 
sor Joseph Henry, an American. The tele- 
gtaphic instrument introduced a few years 
later into public use, and which has since ob- 
tained universal acceptance, was invented 
by Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, late one of 
the regents of our institute, an American.’’ 

He also said, with reference to the 

BENEFITS OF INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS: 

‘And now, let me ask, what must be the 
efect of notices like these, widely circulated 
throughout England and the whole contin- 
ent of Europe, upon the substantial interests 
of our country? I say the substantial in- 
terests, though I am not insensible to the 








UM 


concomitant advantages which may be more 
properly called sentimental, the increased 
respect which such displays, and such crit- 
ical judgments pronounced upon them, must 
secure for us as an intelligent people, and a 
people among whom intelligence is honored ; 
but I say the substantial interests, meaning 
thereby the enlargement of the demand for 
our productions, involving as natural conse- 
quences the increase, of our foreign com- 
merce, the growth of our manufaetures, and 
the more rapid development of our vast 
national resources still unimproved. This 
exposition was visited, first or last, by more 
than ten millions of people. These notices 
were read, doubtless, by several millions. 
And these visitors and these readers were of 
every kindred and people and tongue and 
nation under the sun. Isit nothing to bring 
purchasers directly into contact with the ar- 
ticles they need ? Is it nothing to bring indus- 
trials into the immediate presence of machines 
or implements or materials which reveal to 
them at the first glance new sources of 
power? Since it is self-evidently true that 
no industry can work its way upward unless 
it is known of those whom it is adapted to 
benefit; since, therefore, extensive acver- 
tising is admitted to be an essential condi- 
tion of every industrial success, what possible 
expedient can be conceived better adapted 
to create expeditiously a demand for any 
article having in it merit enough to recom- 
mend itself than that of placing it before the 
world in a great international exposition ?”’ 

OF PHILADELPHIA FOR AN 

EXHIBITION. 

Philadelphia offers, by its central location 
and railway and water facilities, peculiar 
advantages for the exhibition of 1876. There 
are no less than ten places on the river fronts 
where large vessels can lie at the docks in 
plenty of water, and unload alongside of a 
railroad. There are five on the Delaware 
and five on the Schuylkill. At any one of 
these points goods can be unloaded from the 
vessels into the freight cars, and be shipped 
straight away for the exhibition; and as 
tracks will be laid through the building, all 
goods can be unloaded at the precise spot at 
which they are to be exhibited. On the 
Delaware the first of these landing docks is 
at the great coal depot of the Reading Rail- 
road, at Port Richmond; the second 
adjacent to the North Penn depot, at the 
corner of Front and Berks streets ; the third 
is the lower Reading depot, at the foot of 
Willard street ; the fourth is the Philadel 
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phia, Wilmington and Baltimore depot, near 
the old navy-yard; and the fifth is at the 
general freight depot of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, on Greenwich Island. The first 
four roads all have communication with the 
main Pennsylvania road, from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg, which line passes within a 
quarter of a mile of the exhibition grounds. 
On the Schuylkill the Pennsylvania road, by 
means of its southern extension, taps the 
river just below the Philadelphia Gas Works, 
and again near the United States arsenal ; 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
crosses the river at Gray’s Ferry, and goods 
can be landed by the Chestnut Street and 
Market Street bridges and loaded on the 
main track of the Pennsylvania road. In 
the corner formed by the junction of Bel- 
mont and Elm avenues the city owns a large 
plot of uncleared land, south of the park 
line. This they have loaned to the commis- 
sion, on which to erect their general depot, 
which will be close to the west end of the 
main building and the east end of the ma- 
chinery hall. Short, curved tracks, one 
running east and the other west, will connect 
this depot with the Pennsylvania track. 
Thus it will be seen that the exhibitors’ 
goods, arriving from no matter what section 
of the country by railroad, will be deposited 
in the exhibition buildings without any in- 
termediate unloading or cartage through the 
city. But, in addition to these depot land- 
ings, the railroads have passenger depots 
which will be of great service in enabling 
visitors to the exhibition to go to and from 
their abiding places. For instance, there is 
the West Philadelphia depot at the corner of 
Thirty-fourth and Market streets, the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore at the 
corner of Broad street and Washington ave- 
nue, the Reading at the corner of Broad 
street and Callowhill, and the Germantown 
and Norristown at the corner of Ninth and 
Green streets. In fact, the steam railroads 
passing through the city form such a net- 
work of communication that they alone 
could transport all the visitors to the exhibi- 
tion to within a short walk of their homes. 
The passenger accommodation will have the 
alternative of the horse railroads. There are 





now eight different street railroads reaching 
Fairmount Park, all of which, by 1876, will 
center at the exhibition grounds. It is also 
hoped that the intended gravity railroad, to 
run all over the park, will be finished by the 
time the exhibition is opened. This will 
prove a great attraction, as it will enable all 
to see the many beauties of the park at a 
slight expense and without physical exertion 
or undue loss of time. The Commissioners 
will also build a track running around their 
principal buildings to facilitate the passage 
of visitors from one department to another, 
The various railroad companies will do all 
they can to facilitate local traffic on their 
lines within the city limits, and to help the 
transportation of goods. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company have determined to re- 
duce the running time of their trains be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia to two 
hours during the six months the exhibition 
will remain open. This will be a great thing 
for a very large class of New Yorkers. They 
‘will be able to leave at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, be home by 8 o’clock in the evening, 
and yet have eight hours to spend in study- 
ing the exhibition. 
THE SITE OF THE EXHIBITION. 

One of the most important matters to which 
the Centennial Commission had to turn their 
attention was the site for the exhibition. Con- 
gress had ordained that the exhibition should 
be held in the city of Philadelphia, and the 
question was in what part of the city should 
it be located. The municipal authorities, 
including the Park Commissioners, quickly 
solved the question by offering a portion of 
Fairmount Park asa site. A conference took 
place between the authorities and the com- 
missioners, which resulted in the city placing 
at the disposal of the commission 450 acres 
of ground in the southwestern portion of the 
park. This offer from the city of Philadel 
phia was thankfully accepted by the commis 
sion, the necessary maps of the ground and 
legal documents were drawn up, and on the 
4th of July, 1873, the land was formally 
transferred to the commissioners by Hou. 
Morton MeMichael, the President of the Fait 
mount: Park Board of Commissioners, with 


great ceremony; a large concourse of spe 
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tators, including several of the members of the 
President’s Cabinet, the civic dignitaries, and 
innumerable well-wishers to the exhibition. 
The site chosen runs from the foot of George’s 
Hill almost to the Schuylkill river, parallel 
with Elm avenue, on the south, and extend- 
ing north as far as the Columbia Bridge and 
the Belmont Mansion, one of the old pre-rev- 
olutionary country-seats which stud the Park. 
The broad stretch of level meadows known as 
Lansdowne Plateau, which forms the lower 
part of the site, will be occupied by the three 
principal buildings; the main building and 
the machinery hall running parallel with 
Elm avenue, the first on the east and the 
second on the west of Belmont avenue. The 
art-gallery will be due north of the main 
building, with an intervening space of 300 
feet. The great conservatory will be on the 
crown of a beautifully timbered hill, about 
due north of the space between the main 
building and the machinery hall. This knoll 
is separated from the Lansdowne Plateau by 
a ravine, across which a light and elegant 
bridge will be thrown, thereby adding to the 
natural beauties of the spot and contributing 
greatly to the convenience of visitors to the 
exhibition. 
be still further north, lying between the Co- 
lumbia Bridge and the Belmont Mansion. 


The agricultural building will 


To those who are conversant with the fine 
scenery of Fairmount Park, with the Schuyl- 
kill and its wooded banks winding through 
it, it will be evident that no large city in the 
Union could furnish a more splendid site for 
the exhibition, especially as this site is nearly 
150 feet above the river and presents mag- 
nificent views of the surrounding scenery. 


PATRIOTIC ASSOCIATIONS. 

Fairmount Park furnishes elements in its 
historic features which will indirectly add to 
the glories of the exhibition, from their inti- 
mate association with the event and the times 
which it is especially intended to commemo- 
rate. 
are the ancient homes of many of the Revolu- 


Scattered about over its 3,000 acres 


tionary heroes—homes which have often offer- 
ed hospitable shelter to such men as Han- 
cock, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, and others. Near the fine monument 
erected to Mr. Lincoln in 1871, on the top of 


| Lemon Hill, is the old mansion of Robert 
| Morris, the great financier of the Revolution. 
Below the west side of the Girard avenue 
bridge stands an ancient house built by John 
| Penn, grandson of William Penn, whose de- 
| scendants owned the property till it was pur- 
chased by the Park Commissioners. Belmont 
Mansion was the home. of Richard Peters, 
i Secretary of the Board of Wat during the 
| Revolution. Washington, Jefferson, Lafay- 

ette, and others were constant visitors at Bel- 
|mont, and a walnut tree planted by Lafayette 
jin 1824 still stands on the ground. Louis 
| Phillippe, Talleyrand, and other European 


| ice vat 
icelebrities have also visited Belmont. Just 
| 





below Belmont is ‘‘Tom Moore’s cottage.”’ 
|In fact, the park abounds in objects of na- 
|tional and historic interest, and in lovely 
| glens, shady pools, and splendid views from 


jall points. The scenery surpasses anything 
jto be seen in the Central Park, and must 
|form a great additional attraction to the ex- 
hibition. 
PROGRESS OF THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
EXHIBITION OF 1876. 

From the reports of the President of the 
Centennial Commission and the public press 
we note the gratifying fact that the build- 


that they will be 


ings are well advanced, j 
ready for the reception of heavy goods by 
the first of January, 1876, and that nearly 
the entire country has become enthusiasti- 
Each State 


is engaged by its most enterprising citizens 


cally in favor of the enterprise. 


in preparations for a proper representation 
of its industries and development, and there 
will be no lack of success on that score. 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATION, 
Already twenty-three foreign Governments 
have formally accepted the President’s invi- 
| tation to participate. 









These are— 


yreat Britain, Argentine Confedera- 
Germany, tion, 

The Netherlands, Brazil, 

Belgium, Venezuela, 
Honduras, Liberia, 

Hayti, Sandwich Islands, 
Mexico, Japan, 

Peru, scuador, 

Sweden and Norway, Chili, 

Spain, Guatemala, 
France, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, U.S. of Colombia. 


Of these Governments ten have, up to De- 
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cember 1, 1874, appointed commissioners to| The larger portion of the structure is one 
care for the interests of their citizens. Ap-' story in height, and shows the main cornice 
propriations to cover the expense of their upon the outside at 45 feet above the ground, 
representation in the exhibition have been the interior height being 70 feet. At the 


made by— ‘center of the longer sides are projections 416 
Sweden and Norway......... ++ ..++++++. $133,000 feet in length, and inthe center ot the shorter 
Eomador 2.0... sesso vee Bede 10,000 sides or ends of the building are projections 


Argentine Confederation 50,000 
o~ ¢ oo cee covcvocce ’ 918 fa ° , ne tht ° 
Mexico......... ae re Le 70,000 216 feet in length. In these projections, in 
United States of Colombia............. 25,000 the center of the four sides, are located the 

The Emperor of Brazil (who has signified main entrances, which are provided with ar- 
cades upon the ground floor, and central fa- 








his intention to be present at the exhibition) 
is known to have recommended a liberal ap- 
propriation, but his Parliament has not yet 
had an opportunity to take actionon the sub- approach for carriages, visitors being allowed 
| to alight at the doors of the building under 


cades extending to the height of 90 feet. 
The east entrance will form the principal 


ject. 
There is also unofficial, but trustworthy, cover of the arcade. 

information that extensive preparations for The south entrance will be the principal 
the display of their industries are being approach from street cars, the ticket offices 
made in Austria, Great Britain, Australia, being located upon the line of Elm avenue, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and others of the with covered ways provided for entrance into 
Australian islands, and in Canada. In sev-. the building itself. 

eral countries, moreover—in Brazil, Algiers, | The main portal on the north side commu- 
Chili, and Mexico—national exhibitions have | nicates directly with the art gallery, and the 
been arranged for the present year, with the main portal on the west side gives the main 
understanding that their choicest products passage-way to the machinery and agricul- 
are to be transferred to Philadelphia in 1876.) tural halls. 

The display of the resources of the entire Upon the corners of the building there are 
continent is sure to be very comprehensive four towers 75 feet in height, and between 
the towers and the central projectionssor en- 


and thorough. 
trances there is a lower roof introduced, 


THE BUILDINGS. | 
The principal buildings in which the In- Showing a cornice at 24 feet above the 
ternationai Exhibition of 1876 will be held ground. 
are the Main Building, the Art Gallery, the In order to obtain a central feature for the 
Machinery Hall, the Agricultural and the building as a whole, the roof over the cen- 
Horticultural Halls. In the aggregate they , tral part, for 184 feet square, has been raised 
cover a floor space of about forty acres. | above the surrounding portion, and four tow- 
The main exhibition building is located im- ers 48 feet square, rising to 120 feet in height, 
mediately east of the intersection of Belmont | have been introduced at the corners of the 
‘ elevated roof. 


and Elm avenues, on the Landsdowne Plateau. 
The areas covered are as follows : 


It will stand 170 feet back from the north side | 


of Elm avenue, the area between the building | Ground floor...... 872,320 sq. ft. 20.02 acres. 
and the avenue being used for special pro- Upper floors, in 
§ RRS Beane 3F 
projections...... 37,344 sq. ft. 85 acres. 


ducts, which may be exhibited in the open Upper floors, in 

air. There will also be a space 300 feet in| towers............. 26,344 sq. ft. 60 acres. 

width between the building and the art gal- | 

lery, on the north side, which will be orna- | 

mentally treated as ground for special pur- | GROUND PLAN. 

poses. | The general arrangement of the ground 
The building is in the form of a parallelo-| plan shows a central avenue or nave 120 feet 

gram, extending east and west 1,880 feet in ‘in width, and extending 1,832 feet in length. 

length and north and south 464 feet in width. | This is the longest avenue of that width ever 


| 
i 








936,008 21.47 acres. 
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introduced into an exhibition building. 
either side of this nave there is an avenue 


On 
100 feet by 1,832 feet in length. Between 
the nave and side avenues are aisles 48 feet 
wide, and on the outer sides of the building 
smaller aisles 24 feet in width. 

In order to break the great length of the 
roof lines, three cross avenues or transepts 
have been introduced of the 
and in the same relative positions to each other 
as the nave and avenues running lengthwise, 
viz: a central transept 120 feet in width by 
416 feet in length, 
100 feet by 416 feet, and aisles between of 48 


same widths 


with one on either side of 


feet. , 

The intersections of these avenues and 
transepts in the central portion of the build- 
ing result in dividing the ground floor into 
nine open spaces, free from supporting col- 
umns, and covering in the aggregate an area 
of 416 feet square. Four of these spaces are 
100 feet square, four 100 feet by 120 feet, and 
the central space or pavilion 120 feet square. 
The intersections of the 48-foot aisles pro- 
duce four interior courts 48 feet square, one | 
at each corner of the central space. ° 

The main promenades through the nave 


and central transept are each 30 feet 


width, and those through the center of a | 


side avenues and transepts 15 feet each. All 
other walks are 10 feet wide, and lead at | 
either end to exit doors. 

The following table gives the principal di- 
mensions of the different parts of the build- | 
ing. Measurements taken from center to |} 
center of supporting columns: 

DIMENSIONS OF THE MAIN BUILDING. 
Length of building...........1,880 feet 





Width of building............ 464 * 
Central avenue or nave: 

MOT GMa sess aoeeshels tans enee anaes 1,832 ‘* 

NAM scavslses teeteeres cs are i 

Height to top of supporting 

WOLGUANS ccsseess'e)ssesercss000 Dans 

Height to ridge of roof.... ,70 ‘ 
Central transept: 

BGNt Di ctossicescissces atesesoess, “AO ~* 

Width <2, as” S* 

Height to top of ¢ ‘olumns... 45 


Height to ridge of roof..:... 7 
Side avenues: 


anne ©. a 
RVARGDS 3 «22 cdxsisscsssesinss secon OO 
Height to top of columns... 45 ‘ 
Height to ridge of roof... 65“ 




















Side transepts: 
Length ..... 416 feet 
WWD verevean cchasear ctr LOG =" 
Height to top of columns... oS 
Height to ridge of roof...... co's 
Central aisles: 
Length at east end........... 744 ‘ 
Length at west end........... 672 ‘* 
UU vst a0) 2 4s ‘“ 
Height tO TOOK Ni... ..s.-cce.c0e se “Ss 
Side aisles: ° 
Length at east end.. 744“ 
Length at west end. Gin *** 
Width ...... Peacseseescles~ vee 
Height to Se eae he ae 
Center space or pavilion: 
Ground plan.......... 120 ‘* square. 
Height to top sig 
columns eases, yi 
Height to ridge of roof.. 96 ‘ 
Towers over courts: 
Ground plan ................... 48 ‘* square. 
Height to roof. Shenae haw to 
Corner towers 
|Ground plan...... siveiles ae 24 ‘* square. 
Height to roof an qe 
The foundations consist of piers of ma- 
sonry. 





| Thesuperstructure is composed of wrought 
iron columns which support wrought iron 
roof trusses. 

As a general rule the columns are placed 
1/ lengthwise of the building at the uniform 
distance apart of 24 feet, and the sides of the 
building, for the height of seven feet from 
| the § 
}in panels between the columns, and above 
Portions of 


| 
in| 


ground, are finished with timber framed 


| the seven feet with glazed sash. 
the sash are movable for ventilation. 

The wrought-iron columns are composed of 
rolled channel bars, with plates riveted to 
the flanges. 

The roof trusses are 
'those in general use for depots and ware- 
| houses, and consist of straight rafters with 
| struts and tie-bars. 


in form to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Ley 
similar 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 
The space assigned to each nation is in the 


, : ae tae 
form of a section crossing the building from 


north to south. Intersecting these at right 
angles and running lengthwise of the build- 
ing are the divisions into the departments of 
the classification. The departments are ten 
in number, viz: 





1. Raw materials—mineral, vegetable, and 


| animal. 








+ 


+ 
* 
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. ! 
2. Materials and manufactures used for | 


the time of the allotments of space. Any 


food, or in the arts, the result of extractive | power required by the exhibitor in excess of 


or combining processes. 
3. Textile and felted fabrics; apparel, cos- | 


| 


tumes, and ornaments for the person. | 
4. Furniture and manufactures of general | 
use in construction and in dwellings. | 
5. Tools, implements, machines, and pro- | 
cesses. | 
> . . { 
6. Motors and transportation. l 
7. Apparatus and methods for the increase | 
and diffusion of knowledge. | 
8. Engineering, public works, architec- | 
ture, &c. 
9. Plastic and graphic arts. | 
10. Objects illustrating efforts for the im- | 
provement of the physical, intellectual, and | 
moral condition of man. 
Of these departments Nos. V and VI will | 
. . - . + tan 
be chiefly in the Machinery Hall, No. IX} 
wholly in the Art Gallery, and portions of | 
departments I, VI, and VIII in the Agricul- | 
tural and Horticultural Halls. Products 
which appropriately find place within the 
main building will be arranged by the com- 


missions of the respective nations as nearly 
as possible in accordance with the classifica- 
tion. 

Space in the Art Gallery, Machinery Hall, 
Agricultural Hall, and Horticultural Hall 
will be reserved for the foreign commissions 
on application to the director general prior 
to May 1, 1875. 

REGULATIONS FOR EXHIBITORS. 
For the information of intending exhibitors 


| 
we append a series of rules drawn up peed | 
their guidance by Hon. A. T. Goshorn. It} 
is, perhaps, necessary to add that a copy of | 
the rules can be had by applying to Col. | 
Myer Asch, assistant secretary of the Cen-| 
tennial Commission. The rules are: 

The dimensions of space desired must be 
given in feet and inches, and should indicate 
the exact size of the objects to be exhibited, | 
without including any allowance for passage- | 
ways. This information will be absolutely 
necessary for the final apportionment of space | 
among the applicants. 

In the column headed ‘‘ Kind of Space’? is | 
to be mentioned whether floor space, counter | 
space, wall space, or out-door, uncovered | 
space is desired. The building in which each | 
object will be placed is determined by the | 
classification. 

Exhibitors will not be charged for space. 

A limited quantity of steam and water | 
power will be supplied gratuitously. The} 
quantity of each will be settled definitively at | 








that allowed will be furnished by the com- 
mission at a fixed price. Demands for such 
excess of power must also be settled at the 
time of the allotment of space. 

Exhibitors must provide, at their own 
cost, all show-cases, shelving, counters, fit- 
tings, &c., which they may require; and all 
counter shafts, with their pulleys, belting, 
&c., for the transmission of power from the 
main shafts in the machinery hall. All ar- 
rangements of articles and decorations must 
be in conformity with the general plan adopt- 
ed by the director general. 

Special constructions of any kind, whether 
in the buildings or grounds, can only be 
made upon the written approval of the di- 
rector general. : 

The commission will take precautions for 
the safe preservation of all objects in the ex- 
hibition, but will in no way be responsible 
for damage or loss of any kind, or fi r acci- 
dents by fire or otherwise, however originat- 
ing. 

Favorable facilities will be arranged by 
which exhibitors may insure their own 
goods. 

The transportation, receiving, unpacking, 
and arranging of the products for exhibition 
will be at the expense of the exhibitor. 

If products are not intended for competi- 
tion*it must be so stated by the exhibitor, 
and they will be excluded from the examina- 
tion by the international juries. 

Articles that are in any way dangerous or 


offensive, also patent medicines, nostrums, - 


and empirical preparations whose ingredients 
are concealed, will not be admitted to the 
exhibition. 

The removal of goods will not be permitted 
prior to the close of the exhibition. 

Zach person who becomes an exhibitor 
thereby acknowledges and undertakes to 
keep the rules and regulations established 
for the government of the exhibition. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR VISITORS. 

Suitable and ample hotel and boarding- 
house accommodations for visitors is a mat- 
ter that can not be overlooked with impu- 


nity. This duty should not devolve upon 


| : 4 ? ame 
| the Centennial Commission, but upon the 


people of the city of Philadelphia. Ten mil- 
lion persons visited the Paris Exhibition in 
1867. Those who were readers of the Lon- 
don Punch a quarter of acentury ago will re- 
member its inimitable pictures of the pros- 


| pects of visitors to the then forthcoming ex- 
hibition of 1851; pictures of men, women, 


and children sleeping on billiard tables, on 





— 
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the shelves of cupboards, and evenin bureau 
drawers. People laughed, but they foresaw 
the possible truth, unless something was 
done. Well, London householders took Mr. 
Leech’s hint; and during the summer of 1851 
some of the western, northern, and south- 
western districts of London were temporarily 
converted into one vast system of lodging- 
houses. The result was that every one who 
visited the exhibition was happy, and that 


the amateur landlords and landladies reaped | 


arich harvest. It seems to us that Phila- 
delphia can not do better than follow the ex- 
ample of London. After enumerating the 
Continental Hotel, the Girard House, the 


Colonnade, the La Pierre, and the Bingham 


| tion of the numerous visitors—on a scale of 
| prices that will meet the wishes of all classes 
|—will be provided. 

| PECUNIARY AID TO THE EXHIBITION. 

| It is not to be expected that the receipts of 
'the exhibition will meet its cost. To make 
!it an entire success additional funds must be 
provided in advance of the completion of the 
exhibition. 


buildings and opening of ‘the 
Congress has indorsed the enterprise in its 
national and international features, but it 
has, so far, made no appropriation to defray 
any portion of the cost of the same. The 
State Legislature of Pennsylvania, the city of 
Philadelphia, and the people of that city, and, 
to some extent, of the State generally, have 


Hotels, one has pretty well exhausted the indicated patriotic liberality, and contributed 


first-class hotels of Philadelphia. These five 
accommodate, at the most, about 

But, as it is, they are nearly 
They can be expected, then, to 


houses 
2,000 persons. 
always full. 

do little or nothing to accommodate the ex- 
tra influx of visitors on the opening of the 
exhibition, and it must be borne in mind 
that Philadelphia, unlike New York and 
Washington, is not a city of boarding-houses. 
But for the Centennial year it must, to a 
very large extent, become such. 
the people have taken the matter into con- 
sideration, and under the direction and co- 
operation of the director general of the ex- 


hibition, there is every reason to believe 
that ample arrangements for the accommoda- | 


Already | 


millions of dollars tothe enterprise. Many of 
the other States are doing well. But that 
there may be no failure in this fundamental 
element of success, would it not be eminently 
| proper for Congress to make an appropria- 
tion in aid of this international exhibition? Is 
it not its duty to do so, at least to the extent 
|of the aggregate contribution of the State, 
‘the cities, and the people of Pennsylvania? 
And if so, now is the time to bring the mat- 
ter under consideration with a view to final 
‘action in support of an enterprise in which the 
nations of the world are interested, and in aid 
of which foreign governments are now making 


appropriations in order to secure a proper 
representation of their respective industries. 





EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT DOINGS. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 
MESSAGE BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE NECESSITY | 
OF PREPARATION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
The President sent the following Message 
to Congress on the 20th January : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : | 

In my annual Message of December 1, 
1873, while inviting general attention to all 
the recommendations made by the Secretary 
ot War, your special attention was invited | 
to the importance of preparation for war in 
the armament of our sea-coast defenses. | 
Proper armament is of vastly more import- 
ance than fortifications. The latter can be | 
supplied very speedily for temporary pur- | 
poses when needed. The former cannot. ! 


| These views gain increased strength and per- 
tinence as the years roll by. 

I have now again the honor to call special 
attention to the condition of the armament 
of our fortifications and the absloute neces- 
sity for immediate provision by Congress for 
the procurement of heavy cannon. The 
large expenditures required to supply the 
number of guns for our ports is the strongest 
argument that can be adduced for a liberal 
annual appropriation for their gradual accu- 
mulation. In time of war such prepara- 
tions cannot be made. Cannon cannot be 
purchased in open market nor manufactured 
ot short notice. They must be the product 
af years of experienced labor. 

I herewith inclose copies of a report of the 
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Chief of Ordnance and of a board of ordnance 
officers, on the trial of an eight-inch rifle 
converted from a ten-inch smooth bore,which 
shows verv conclusively an economical means 
of utilizing these useless smooth bores and | 
making them into eight-inch rifles, capable 
of piercing seven inches of iron. The 1,294 
ten-inch Rodman guns should, in my opinion, 
be so utilized, and the appropriation re- 
quested by the Chief of Ordnance of $250,000 
to commence these conversions is earnestly 
recommended. While convinced of the econ- 
omy and necessity of these conversions the 
determination of the best and most economi- 
cal method of providing guns of still larger 
caliber should no longer be delayed. The | 
experience of other nations, based on the 
new conditions of defense, brought promi- 
nently forward by the introduction of iron- | 
clads into every navy afloat, demands heavier 
metal and rifle guns of not less than twelve 
inches in caliber. These enormous masses, 
hurling a shot of seven hundred pounds, can 
alone meet many of the requirements of the 
national defenses. They must be provided, 
and experiments on a large scale can alone 
give the data necessary for the determination | 
of the question. A suitable proving ground, | 
with all the facilities and conveniences re- | 
ferred to by the Chief of Ordnance, with a| 
liberal annual appropriation, is an undoubted 
necessity. The guns now ready for trial can- 
not be experimented with without funds, and 
the estimate of $250,000 for the purpose is 
deemed reasonable and is strongly recom- 
mended. The constant appeals for legislation | 
on the ‘‘Armament of Fortifications’? ought 
no longer to be disregarded if Congress de- 
sires, in peace, to prepare the important 
material without which future wars must in- 
evitably lead to disaster. This subject is 
submitted with the hope that the considera- 
tion it deserves may be given it at the present 
session. 





U. S. Grant. 
Executive Mansion, Jan. 20, 1875. 





STATE DEPARTMENT. 
AN INTERNATIONAL MARITIME EXPOSITION AT 
PARIS IN 1875. 
The Minister of France has informed the 
Secretary of State that an international ex- 
hibition of manufactured articles used in sea 





and river navigation and the’ fisheries, the 
products of the sea, alimentary or otherwise, 
will be held in Paris in 1875. The sixth 
section of the French department includes | 


also the principal articles’ of export from 
France used in navigation. Fuller informa- 
tion can be obtained from the French Lega- 
tion. 





UNITED S‘°ATES TREASURY. 
CUSTOMS AND CURRENCY RECEIPTS. 

The receipts from the customs have in- 
creased slightly within the past few weeks, 
but are still very light in comparison with 
previous years. The amount now being re- 
ceived is scarcely more than sufficient to 
meet the interest on the public debt and 
other obligations of the Government which 
require coin payments. Treasury officials 
do not anticipate a very material increase of 
customs receipts during the spring months, 
after which time there will probably be a 
falling off sufficient to bring the receipts even 
below the present low ebb. The currency 
receipts from all sources are not sufficient to 


|}meet the current expenses of the Govern- 


ment, and it will be but a short time before 
the surplus accumulated in the Treasury by 
the sale of gold will be exhausted, which 
will necessitate a resumption of gold sales. 
In the meantime the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will urge upon Congress the necessity of 
passing before the 4th of March next a bill 
which will increase the customs revenue, 
and thereby prepare the Treasury to meet 
any emergency which may arise rendering 
gold sales necessary. The amount of coin 
now in the Treasury is not sufficient to war- 
rant such sales. 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS. 

There has been a considerable falling off 
in the internal revenue receipts during the 
past few days, and the estimates made dur- 
ing the first week of the month of January, 
when the receipts were very large, that the 
total for the month would reach if not exceed 
$10,000,000, will not, unless there is a large 
increase for the remaining days of the month, 
be verified. 

THE SYNDICATE AND THE FIVE PER CENT. FUND- 
ING BONDS. 

Several gentlemen connected with the ne- 
gotiation of the new five per cent. bonds have 
had a conference with the Secretary of the 
Treasury with a view to obtaining an exten- 
sion of the time in which to place the remain- 
der of the loan. The syndicate, in view of 
the difficulties under which they have 
labored, asked that the terms of their con- 
tract be so amended as to extend over a 
period of six months from the Ist of Febru- 
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ary, the date at which their present con- 
tract expires. The matter is now held under 
advisement by the Secretary. It is under- 
stood that the syndicate in all their dealings 
with the Government have given the most 
complete satisfaction. 

THE CONTRACT CLOSED. 

The contract for the negotiation of the five 
per cent. funded loan made with Messrs. 
Belmont & Co., Rothschild & Sons, and Selig- 
man & Bros., inJuly last, was renewed at the 
Treasury on Wednesday, 29th January. The 
house of J. S. Morgan & Co., of London, has 
been added to the combination. The firm 
subscriptions now made is for twenty-five 
wnillions, witha six months’ option for the 
balance. 

INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

Since the passage of the act of January 14 
the Comptroller of the Currency has received 
applications for the organization of new na- 
tional banks as follows: 1 bank in New York, 
capital, $1,000,000; 2 banks in Connecticut, 
$200,000; 2 banks in Maine, $150,000; 1 bank 
in New Jersey, $100,000; 1 bank in Kentucky, 
$100,000; 2 banks in Massachusetts, $200,000; 
8 banks in Pennsylvania, 850,000; 1 bank in 
INinois, $50,000. Applications have been 
received for an increase of capital from 1 
bank in Kentucky, $200,000; 1 bank in Mas- 
sachusetts, $200,000; 3 banks in Pennsylva- 
nia, $310,000. Total increase, $3,360,000. 
Since the date of the passage of the act above 
mentioned legal tenders have been deposited 
for the purpose of reducing circulation by 2 
banks in the State of New York, $173,000; 
1 bank in Iinois, $59,000. Total decrease, 
$232,000. 

APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE MADE FOR THE 
ORGANIZING OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

Applications should be made to the Comp- 
troller, giving the names of not less than five 
shareholders of the proposed bank, with an 
accompanying letter from the Senator or 
member of Congress of the district in which 
the bank is located, certifying to the charac- 
ter and responsibility of the applicants. The 
application will then considered and 
granted, and the necessary forms for the or- 
ganization of the bank immediately trans- 
mitted. 


HOW 
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The limit to the aggregate amount of na- 
tional bank notes, which has heretofore been 
$354,000,000, is removed by the recent act, 
and national banks may now be organized in 
any State of the Union subject to the restric- 
tions and provisions of the national bank 
act. 

MAXIMUM OF CIRCULATION THAT MAY BE ISSUED 

TO OLD BANKS. 

The proportion of the circulation which 
may be issued to banks organized previous 
to July 12, 1870, is as follows: Banks having 
a capital not exceeding $500,000, 90 per cent. 
of such capital; banks having a capital of 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, 80 per cent.; banks 
having a capital of $1,000,000 to 
$3,000,000, 75 per cent.; more than $3,000,- 
000, 60 per cent. of such capital. The circu- 
lation of national banks organized subse- 
quent to July 12, 1870, is limited to $500,000 
by an act of that date, which provides that 
no banking association hereafter organized 


from 


shall have a circulation in excess of $500,000. 
The only bonds now receivable as security 
for circulation are United States five or six 
per cent. bonds bearing interest in coin, and 
the amount of circulation issued is at the 
rate of 90 per cent. of the par value of these 
bonds. 
GONE INTO VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has re- 
ceived information that the Cook County 
National Bank of Chicago has gone into vol- 
untary liquidation, in accordance with the 
provisions of the national banking act. 

AN INCREASE OF REVENUE REQUIRED—REVISION 
OF THE TARIFF. 

At the request of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, Secretary Bristow has drafted a 
bill involving various tariff increases, with 
estimates of the yield of each article. He is 
of the opinion that he needs thirty million 
dollars more than he expects to get under 
the present laws. This, he thinks, can be 
nearly realized by a tax of fifteen cents per 
pound on tea, with extra ten per cent. im- 
posed upon indirect importation of tea from 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope; three cents 
per pound on coffee, and the repeal of the 
ten per cent. reduction of the act of June 6, 
1872. He will accompany the bill being pre- 
pared by him with recommendations involv- 
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ing fifteen million dollars more for the com- 
mittee to select from, but will not recommend 
any increased internal taxation. The Secre- 
tary thinks he can get along with thirty mil- 
lion increase, but wants all of that sum. 





WAR DEPARTMENT. 
PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT OF THE MOUTH OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 

The report of the select board of engineers, 
appointed under act of 23d of June last to 
investigate and report on the best mode of 
securing an adequate channel at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, has been laid before the 
House and referred to the Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals, (which had the subject 
under consideration last session,) and order- 
ed to be printed. The board, having been 
instructed to inquire whether one of the na- 
tural outlets could be improved or whether 
an artificial canal should be undertaken, 
visited Europe to examine engineering works 
there, as there are none in America of a char- 
acter to throw sufficient light on the ques- 
tions involved. 

In Europe they found such examples of 
success by means of jetties or dikes to con- 
fine the water, and thus by increased current 
deepen the channel, that they decided to re- 
commend jetties for the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. They estimate the cost of a ship- 
anal from a point on the river near Fort St. 
Philip to Breton bay as equal to a capital of 
$11,514,200. They estimate the cost of jet- 
ties at the Southwest Pass as equal to a cap- 
ital of $16,053,124, and at the South Pass as 
equal to $7,943,110. 

In the opinion of the board jetties would 
be effective at either the Southwest or South 
Pass, but they regard the latter as adequate 
to the wants of commerce, and recommend 
its improvement in the mode proposed. Gen. 
Wright concurs in the estimates of the other 
six members of the board, but has not equal 
faith in the efficacy of jetties, and therefore 
gives preference to a ship-canal. The aver- 
age width of the South Pass is 730 feet, and 
of the Southwest Pass 1,400 feet. The board 
say that the entire sum to build the jetties 
should be appropriated at once, as the work 
should be done as rapidly as possible. Three 











years is the time estimated as necessary to 

secure a chatinel of thirty feet. 

THE MISSISSIPPI LEVEES—RECLAMATION OF THE 
ALLUVIAL BASIN. 

The President has sent to the House the 
report of the board of engineers, appointed 
under the act of June, 1874, to investigate 
and report a permanent plan for the reclama- 
tion of the alluvial basin of the Mississippi 
river subject to inundation. The report is 
voluminous ; it will make about 125 printed 
octavo pages. The commission says: ‘‘ The 
foundation of the report rests upon the in- 
valuable surveys and investigations of Gen. 
Humphreys, begun in 1850 and continued 
until 1860, and the further contributions to 
this subject contained in his official reports 
of 1866 and 1869.”’ 

Additional data has been obtained upon 
subsequent floods and the results of more 
recent experience in building levees. The 
only want of information that now exists is 
in regard to the exact configuration of the 
land and water to enable exact and proper 
location of levees to be made, and the com- 
mission estimate that the necessary hydro- 
graphical and topographical surveys will oc- 
cupy three years and cost $300,000. They re- 
commend a present appropriation of $160,000 
for this purpose. The result of the surveys 
can be made available and the work com- 
menced in the construction of the levees with- 
out waiting the completion of the surveys. 

General Humphreys indorses the report of 
the commission, and in view of its import- 
ance recommends the printing of 10,000 extra 
copies for circulation in the region so directly 
interested in the subject. 





NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
PROPOSAL TO ABOLISH THE WASHINGTON AND 

OTHER NAVY-YARDS, AND THE NAVAL HOS- 

PITAL AT ANNAPOLIS. 

Mr. Sargent, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, who were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of reducing the number of 
navy yards and naval hospitals, and author- 
ized to visit such points on the Atlantic coast 
for the purpose of making such inquiry, has 
submitted the report of the committee. The 
committee are of the opinion that three of the 
yards on the Atlantic coast may be dispensed 
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with, viz: the navy-yards at Washington, | mission to apply to Congress for an appro- 


Philadelphia, and New London. 
says with reference to the Washington yard: 
“The Washington navy-yard has too small 


The report | priation to aid in the erection of buildings or 
| 
| 


other work of preparation. This has been 


amply provided for, and while an appropria- 


an area for an extensive establishment, and | tion would give additional success to the en- 


has of late years been used rather for a re- 


| 
| terprise, the commission feel that the ex- 


pairing and manufacturing yard than for | hibition is guaranteed without regard to aid 


building. The approach to it is by a crooked 
and difficult channel; it is far from the sea; 
is remote from supplies of timber, iron, and 
coal; the number of skilled artizans is limited, 
and there is no work done at it that can not 
be more cheaply done and the materials more 
cheaply obtained at League Island, when 
that yard is put in proper condition to do it. 
The Washington navy-yard is well supplied 
with good buildings, tools, and machinery, 
and in a better locality for its purposes would 
be of great value. The estimate for repairs 
of buildings is about $19,000.’ The report 
further recommends the closing of the naval 
hospital at Annapolis, and says the necessity 
of anaval hospital at Washington is very 
slight, since every sailor brought to the 
Washington hospital passes’ by Norfolk, 
where there is acommodious hospital located 
advantageously, ina healthful climate; that 
the duplication of expense by keeping both 
institutions running is entirely unnecessary; 
that if the Washington yard should be 
abolished sailors would not be brought here 
at all; and that any expense of sending sick 
marines to Norfolk by steamboat would be 
slight compared with that caused by main- 
taining a separate institution here. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 
Mr. A. T. Goshorn, director general of the 

Vational Centennial, on the 20th January, 
filed with the Secretary of Interior the an- 
nual report of the Centennial Commission, as 
required by act of Congress. Mr. Goshorn 
reports that the enterprise is moving forward 
with encouraging rapidity. The buildings 
are all under contract, and will be fully 
completed by February 1, 1876. The work 


of preparation is so well advanced that the 
failure which marked the opening day atthe 
Vienna Exposition can not occur at Phila- 
delphia. It is not the purpose of the com- 











from Congress. In the report the commis- 
sion ask Congress to make dn appropriation 
to provide for the premiums to be offered 
contributors. The amount of the appropria- 
tion asked for will not exceed $400,000. The 
commission also ask Congress to authorize 
the President to detail at least one regiment 
of United States troops for guard duty during 
the continuance of the exhibition. The re- 
port is accompanied by tables and drawings, 
showing the extent of the buildings, their 
cost, and purposes to which each will be de- 
voted. Mr. Goshorn is convinced that every- 
thing will be in readiness to formally open 
the exhibition on the Ist day of May, 1876. 


INDIAN BUREAU. 

LEGISLATION NEEDED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE INDIANS—NO LEGAL PUNISHMENT FOR 
CERTAIN CRIMINALS. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has 
written the following letter, which is self- 
explanatory: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFIcE oF InpIAN AFFAIRS, 
Wasuineton D. C., Jan. 23, 1875. 

Str: I have the honor to submit herewith 
areport from C. P. Birkett, United States 
Indian agent for the Ponca Indians, in Da- 
kota Territory, dated January 13, 1875, 
giving additional facts in connection with the 
murder of two Ponca Indians, on the Yankton 
reserve, hy Santee Sioux Indians, together 
with the correspondence had with Major J. 
G. Grassman, Indian agent at Yankton, on 
the subject. This crime having been com- 
mitted by Indians on an Indian reservation 
there is no existing statute of law under 
which the party accused of the murder can 
be brought to trial and punished if found 
guilty. This case is only illustrative of 
what is frequently happening in the Indian 
service, and the nearer to civilization the 
Indians come the more frequent such cases 
are likely to be from the fact that by civil- 
ization and restraint we debar the Indians 
from the exercise of their barbarous mode of 
punishment under the law of retaliation, and 
thus, practically, leave those inclined to com- 
mit wrong without any restraint from fear of 
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consequences. This office has heretofore made 
its report on the matter and asked that steps 
be taken to procure legislation establishing 
the operation of common law upon Indian 
reservations, and these recommendations 
have met with the favorable indorsement of 
the Department to Congress, but no legisla- 
tion has been secured; and I respectfully sug- 
gest that this case and its bearings be for- 
warded to Congress as an illustration of the 
difficulties constantly increasing in the Indian 
service by reason of the absence of law. Very 
respectfully, EK. P. Sniru, 
Commissioner. 

Tue HonoraBLe SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 





UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 
THE SUPREME COURT DECIDES THE LEGAL VALUE 
OF THE FRENCH FRANC IN FAVOR OF THE 

GOVERNMENT. 

In the case of Arthur, Collector of New 
York, vs. Richard & Iselin, which involved 
the value of the france in invoices of foreign 
goods, Justice Bradley delivered the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court to the effect that 
the statute of March 3, 1873, governs the 
case, and that the terms of that statute are 
quite clear and its meaning unmistakable. 
They are: 
pressed in the money of account of the United 
States, shall be that of the pure metal of 
This basis 


“The value of foreign coin, as ex- 


such coin of the standard value. 
of comparison excludes debased or abraided 
coin of diminished value, and makes the 
coin of full standard value, and the amount 
of pure metal’therein the basis for ascertain- 
The gold 
coins of different countries are properly used 


ing the value of foreign money. 


for this purpose where they exist, because 
gold has become the principal medium of in- 
ternational exchange. According to this 
rule the French franc, as compared with 
United States coin, is worth nineteen cents 
three mills, as ascertained by the Superin- 
tendent of the Mint and published by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This is the value 
contended for by the Government. The 
statute was evidently intended to be general 
and mandatory, and is inconsistent with pre- 
vious statutes fixing different values. The 
second section of the act, in fixing the value 
of the pound sterling, adopts precisely this 
principle of comparing the amount of pure 
metal in standard coins of the two countries, 
and declaring that such valuation shall be 
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used in. the custom-houses as well as the 
valuation of contracts. This corroborates the 
view that the first section is to have the same 
interpretation. 


ALABAMA CLAIMS COURT. 
ORDER OF PROCEDURE ON CLAIMS. 

At the session of the Court of Commission- 
ers of Alabama Claims Saturday, the 23d 
January, the clerk was directed to enter of 
record the following minute: The time al- 
lowed for the filing of claims expired on the 
22d day of the present month of January. 
The whole number filedis 1,385. Before the 
expiration of this time it would have been 
useless to strike cases from the record, for 
the claimants could have filed new petitions. 
Justice to all parties now requires that the 
cases yet unheard should be disposed of with 
the least practicable delay. The clerk is 
therefore directed to enter upon the trial 
docket, in their numerical order, all claims 
in which no decision has been rendered. 

This docket will be called three times, but 
a greater number than fifty cases will not be 
called in one day. At each calling of the 
docket parties who have not been previously 
heard will have an opportunity to submit 
their*proofs and arguments. 

On the third calling of the docket every 
claim shall be disposed of by a final judg- 
ment. 

Cases 87, 160, and 286 were called, and 
were demurred to on the ground that injuries 
to persons are not admissible. Judge Bald- 
win delivered the opinion of the Court, sus- 
taining the demurrer. 

Case 135. Nehemiah Hand and Robert N. 
Hand against the United States. 
rendered for Nehemiah Hand for $15,750, 
with interest at 4 per cent. from March 13, 
1863. Judgment 
Hand for $3,863, with interest at 4 per cent. 
per annum from March 13, 1863. 

— 

STEAM as a motive power is being intro 
duced on our leading canals. When the 
steam engine shall take the place of the slow- 
plodding mule, and our canals shall be made 


Judgment 


rendered for Robert N. 


deeper and broader than at present, we may 
look for a complete revolution in the internal 
commerce of the country. 
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